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A Small-Town Store Studies Its Market 


MELVIN Tick 


Material for this article was drawn from a report submitted in partial 

fulfillment of the requirements jor the degree of Master of Science 

in Retailing, and demonstrates the practical application of analytical 
methods to specific problems. 


Each store must become an integral 
part of the community in which it is 
located. This becomes the task of the 
How well he fits 
his store to the needs of his community 


successful merchant. 


and how well he tailors his merchan- 
dise to the needs of his customers will 
determine the success he will enjoy. 

The answers to these questions can 
best be found in a study of the poten- 
tial market in a store’s own area, or 
the area it wishes to serve, to obtain 
information about the people in a given 
community, their habits, needs, and 
desires. Upon the basis of this in- 
formation a merchant may then project 
his plans as to the desirability and 
profitability of serving this community. 


TRADING AREA 


In a small trading area, a merchant 
can come closer to the actual customer 
than is possible in a larger metro- 
politan area. Tick’s Department Store 
is located in the village of Walden, 
New York, which is situated 70 miles 
northwest of New York City and 10 
miles west of the Hudson River in the 
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southeastern portion of New York 
State. It is the desire of this store to 
study continually its potential market 
to determine the needs of its trading 
area and in what manner it can best 
serve it. It has an annual sales vol- 
ume of about $200,000 and, during its 
29 years at the same location, it has 
acquired a solid reputation in the 
community. The following report was 
initiated to determine the need for, and 
direction of, future expansion. 


STATISTICAL DATA 


According to the 1939 census, the 
village of Walden had a population of 
4,300 ; other neighboring villages which 
are connected to Walden by main ar- 
teries of traffic were as follows: 


Wallkill, 3 miles north............. 2,000 
Maybrook, 5 miles south............ 2,000 
Montgomery, 5 miles southwest...... 1,500 
Pine Bush, 7 miles west............ 1,000 


Walker Valley, 13 miles west, and 
Gardiner, 8 miles north (combined) 1,000 


Add to this some 3,500 farms in this 
area with an average of four to a fam- 
ily, or a farm population of 14,000. 
The total population of this area is 
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about 25,800, of which 45 per cent are 
farmers and 55 per cent are village 
dwellers. 

The trading area of Walden is lim- 
ited on each side by large trading 
areas of more populated centers, or by 
natural boundaries: on the east by the 
city of Newburgh, 10 miles distant ; to 
the north by the city of Kingston, 30 
miles away; and to the south by the 
city of Middletown, 25 miles distant : 
while a range of mountains lies 13 
miles to the west. Within this area 
live the people who interest us and 
who will furnish the answers to our 
questions; they are the customers 
whom Tick’s Department Store wishes 
to serve. The area contained within 
this irregular circle comprises about 
18 per cent of the total area of Orange 
County. As available figures are given 
for the county as a whole, we must 
scale these down to the smaller area to 
get a clearer picture of what exists 
within it. 

Population statistics show that 13.5 
per cent live and work on the farms, 
54.7 per cent live in urban communi- 
ties, and 31.8 per cent are rural non- 
farmers.’ The average annual income 
of the rural population is about $3,570 
whereas the urban resident earns about 
$4,300. The families are equal in, pur- 
chasing power and are definitely of the 
middle-class bracket. | Employment 
analysis shows that the occupations are 
spread fairly evenly between rural and 
urban groups. 


MERCHANDISE DIVISIONS 
The store itself is divided into the 


1Division of Small Business, United 


States Department of Commerce. 


following main merchandise divisions: 
women’s wear, shoes, men’s wear, 
work clothes, hosiery, rubber foot- 
wear, housewares and notions, and 
children’s wear. These are far from 
the standard divisions of the average 
city store but exist because of the 
tailoring of the store to the needs of 
its customers. One can understand 
this when the analysis of a division is 
traced from the customer’s point of 
view. 

The farmer wears his overalls and 
work shoes seven days of the week. 
These are his main articles of clothing. 
To these needs of the farmers may be 
added the needs of the large number 
of machine operators, craftsmen, fac- 
tory workers, railroaders, and other 
laborers who use their overalls five or 
six days a week. Therefore, the work- 
clothes division is given the status of 
a major division of the business. The 
farmer, in his everyday work, needs 
no special design in the overall he uses. 
He accepts the basic bib-type design. 
Any variation requested by an oper- 
ator or craftsman is acceptable to the 
farmer. In this case the merchandise 
suited to the urban worker is accepted 
by his rural neighbor. The stock of 
overalls carried must include the basic 
design with slight variations. For in- 
stance, railroad workers desire a spe- 
cial watch pocket on the bib; carpen- 
ters rule pockets and hammer slings. 

However, in work shoes the situa- 
tion is changed. The farmer desires 
a shoe with a retan upper to with- 
stand the acids of the barnyard and 
the lactic acid in milk with which he 
comes in contact. Also, he desires a 
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composition sole which does not slip 
on hay or wet grass. The urban user 
needs a softer shoe of elk with a 
leather sole which is not so warm or 
heavy on his feet. This doubles the 
stock problem and _ necessitates a 
heavier inventory in relation to sales. 


WORK CLOTHING 

Let us inspect a major division, 
that of work clothes, more completely 
and see what the customer has shown 
he needs and desires. We have seen 
that the basic bib-type overall is suita- 
ble to the farmer and to many of the 
craftsmen of the community. Thus 
it constitutes the principal item of the 
division. By description it is of blue 
denim sanforized 8-ounce material, 
triple-stitched, 7 pocket construction, 
with sizes 34 to 50 and lengths 28 to 
34; 42 units are required to stock all 
sizes. By proper weighting of the best 
selling sizes, this number is boosted to 
100 units to afford a well-balanced 
stock. Because the store is catering to 
various users and wage earners within 
its area it must have more than one 
design or one price bracket. For the 
user who is not interested in such a 
heavy garment or the better construc- 
tion, a cheaper garment must be car- 
ried. The same size scale prevails 
and adds another 100 units to the in- 
ventory. On the other hand, a heavy 
machine operator or steel worker de- 
mands a heavier garment of duck or 
drill instead of denim, while a painter 
or carpenter wishes a white drill for 
his garment. Each requirement in- 
volves a boost of another 100 units to 
the inventory. Now that the different 
users have made their requests, we add 
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up the units to obtain the desirable 
minimum basic inventory of the basic 
bib overall. The answer is 400 units 
of inventory at all times. To this we 
add reserve stock to cover the reorder 
period, quantity, and safety factors. 

Yet we have considered only one 
article in our work-clothes department. 
Along with the overall are sold a num- 
ber of related articles which in total 
make the complete work-clothes divi- 
sion. With the overall, the jacket or 
“jumper” is worn. This article in- 
volves 17 units as a basic run of sizes 
which in 4 types total 68 units for the 
basic minimum stock. Under the 
“jumper” is worn the work shirt which 
involves 24 units to the basic size scale. 
The basic shirt is the blue chambray 
sanforized garment. Add to this two 
price ranges and variations of mate- 
rials from gray covert to plaid cotton 
and wool flannels. Now the basic shirt 
stock has grown to 124 units to afford 
proper price and type assortment. 

Some of the laborers find that at 
times they shed the basic overall and 
don the work pants or blue “jean” or 
dungaree. Variations involve 24 units 
each for the basic size scale, and ex- 
tend from the blue “jeans” to chino, 
whipcord, moleskin, flannelette, khaki, 
and duck. This involves 192 units for 
the basic assortment. Other varied 
articles that must be carried to com- 
plete the department requirements in- 
clude coveralls, lined jumpers, short 
jackets, work caps, gloves, socks, and 
handkerchiefs. The total minimum 
basic stock of this division, therefore, 
involves some 1,000 units of inventory 
and for this reason becomes one of the 
major divisions of the store. 
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This study indicates clearly how the 
store can tailor its merchandise to fit 
the needs of its clientele. By exam- 
ining the customer in his daily activity, 
observing what he uses, how often he 
uses the article, and under what con- 
ditions, the merchant gets an insight as 
to his required task. Because this 
store caters to an overwhelmingly 
large proportion of laborers and farm- 
ers, it is essential to stock the mer- 
chandise they use in liberal quantities 
and in assortments which fit their 
needs in design and price. 


SHOES 


Out of the work-clothes division has 
grown the shoe department which is 
a major division in its own right. Re- 
turning to our statistics, the average 
family in the area consists of four 
people. By studying the shoe records 
we find that the head of the family 
uses one pair of dress shoes and two 
pairs of work shoes per year if he is 
a laborer. The professionals and the 
clerical workers, who amount to 21.3 
per cent of the population, use be- 
tween two and three pairs of dress 
shoes. The two children of the fam- 
ily use on the average of three to four 
pairs a year, while the housewife and 
factory girl buy three pairs of dress 
and three pairs of sport or work shoes. 
The men’s shoe stocks are then bal- 
anced at a ratio of two and one half 
pairs of dress to two pairs of work 
shoes. However, consumer buying 
habits have shown that the high points 
of the sales cycle for work shoe occur 
in the late spring and the early fall. 
In late spring the demand tends toward 
a lighter weight work shoe or oxfords, 
and in the fall toward a heavier type 


shoe or one that is suitable for use 
inside heavy rubber footwear. Men's 
dress shoes are sold in a more even 
cycle with high points occurring in 
spring and late fall. Variations in 
type are not radical, following slowly 
the changes in fashions from season to 
season, generally one year behind the 
fashion cycle of large city stores. Chil- 
dren’s shoe sales are stable and even, 
showing high points of sales activity 
only for pre-Easter and “back to 
school.” Women’s shoe sales are the 
most even of all, with emphasis on the 
more conservative patterns with an eye 
on their utility. This same factor of 
utility persists in other divisions of the 
store, and constitutes the governing 
factors in all purchasing. 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Again let us return to the customer 
and his family for the analysis of still 
another division. In his everyday life 
he is forced to labor in all sorts of 
weather. The farmer must feed his 
stock or perform his other chores in 
snow or rain, the railroader must free 
his freight cars in the same snow, also 
the carpenter and the truckdriver. 
Their children must go to school in the 
same weather. Some commute more 
than ten miles to the nearest school- 
house. The housewife must go to the 
butcher or grocer even if it is five or 
ten miles distant. There is no city- 
type store delivery service. Because 
every member of the family must be 
prepared to face these conditions, a 
need is created for another division, 
though highly seasonal in its size. The 
rubber footwear division because of its 
very nature experiences its heaviest de- 
mand in the fall and winter months. 
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It is separated into men’s, women’s, 
and children’s departments. The men’s 
department includes four types of in- 
dustrial boots, hunting pacs, overshoes, 
gaiters, and three types of rubbers. 
The women’s includes boots, galoshes, 
rubbers, and stadium boots. The chil- 
dren’s includes boots, gaiters, over- 
shoes, and rubbers. In the spring and 
summer, tennis shoes and play shoes 
replace the heavier boots and over- 
shoes. Here again one may see how 
the merchant tailors his inventory to 
the needs of his customers. One out- 
standing phenomenon is, however, that 
only the finest quality merchandise is 
acceptable in this division. This is 
especially true because the price differ- 
ential between the best and the poorest 
qualities is negligible. There is no 
need for more than one price line. 
Periodic checks have proved that cus- 
tomers are willing to pay a little more 
to get the finest obtainable. In some 
instances the price lines are entirely 
out of proportion with the other price 
lines carried in the store. All they say 
is that “it wears longer.’ It is just 
another instance of the utility value 
basic in all purchasing in this rural 
small-town community. 
Similarly, the other 
throughout the store are kept in line 
with demands previously expressed by 


divisions 


the customer. Hosiery, women’s wear, 
housewares, children’s wear, and no- 
tions have all been fitted to the needs 
of the family life of the community. 


CUSTOMER ANALYSIS 


Typically, this community dresses 
up for Friday- and Saturday-night so- 
cial evenings. Sunday is reserved for 
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religious worship. For these occasions 
the weekday clothes are discarded for 
dress wear, which calls for somewhat 
higher price line. A farmer who pays 
$6.50 for his work shoes will buy a 
$9.00 pair of dress shoes. By the same 
token, his wife will buy a pair of $1.65 
nylon hose for church but pay only 
89 cents for rayons for everyday use 
in the house. For that reason through- 
out most of the stores two price zones 
exist to cover both needs for each 
member of the family. In addition, in 
those divisions where gift items are 
found, another more expensive line is 
added—the luxury items. For in- 
stance, in the slip department where 
the basic slip is priced at $2.00, an- 
other line is carried at $2.98, with the 
gift line from $3.98 to $5.50. In this 
way the entire purchasing desires of 
the community may be serviced. 

By supplying full assortments com- 
mensurate with demand, Tick’s has 
become the leading store in its com- 
munity. This is the service it has 
rendered its customers. It has en- 
deavored to offer wide selections of 
usable items at the time when they are 
most wanted. Its customers are not 
interested in the other services offered 
by the larger metropolitan stores, such 
as credit or delivery. The farmers are 
an independent group of purchasers. 
They are, by habit, interested in cash- 
and-carry purchasing for they pride 
themselves in being sole owners of 
their domain. The urban dwellers are 
recipients of weekly pay checks from 
which they are accustomed to pay-as- 
they-go. Except for the large durable 
items, such as automobiles, installment 
selling has made a poor showing in the 
past. Moreover, the large food stores 
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are predominantly cash-and-carry. The 
townspeople, themselves, live so close 
to the stores that carrying packages is 
no handicap. As for the rural dwellers 
and those from other communities, 
they come in their own autos and take 
their own purchases. Their main in- 
terest lies in finding the merchandise 
they want at a price within their in- 
comes and in a friendly place that has 
proved reliable in the past. 


ADVERTISING 


Now that we have stocked the vari- 
ous divisions of the store with the mer- 
chandise that fits the needs of the 
various customers, we are faced with 
the problem of advertising the various 
items we have. Within this trading 
area are two circulating media. One is 
the Newburgh News, a daily news- 
paper covering our trading area in 
satellite position to the city of New- 
burgh. Advertising in ' this paper 
competes with the larger stores in that 
city and reaches a great audience most 
of which resides outside our area. 

The other medium is a weekly news- 
paper which circulates solely within the 
limits of our trading area. We are 
hindered by the fact that our advertise- 
ment can appear only four times in any 
month, but the audience is ours and 
the appeals can be better directed. 
Advertisements can be more conver- 
sational and personal than those ap- 
pearing in the larger urban newspaper. 
Also the weekly paper has a much 
longer life. It is full of local gossip 
and is read over and over again by all 
members of the household. 

The advertising plan becomes less 
complicated because of the smaller 
number of releases per selling season. 


But the selection of an article in regard 
to its timeliness, utility, price, and suit- 
ability is more important. In any one 
week we have only one issue in which 
to convey our sales story. It must be 
accurate, correct, and convincing to be 
profitable. A repeat which is de- 
pendent upon close timing is hard to 
accomplish. 

Another type of advertising used by 
this store is roadside billboards which 
have been erected at vantage points 
along the two main arteries that lead 
into Walden from the four points of 
the compass. At the two main junc- 
tions, where other trading areas exert 
gravitational force upon the rural 
traveler, these billboards are bv reason 
larger and more compelling. Nearer 
the town, they are smaller and act as 
reminders. The management feels that 
they are helpful in keeping the name 
of the concern before the rural dwellers 
and citizens of the surrounding com- 
munities. Each spring these signs are 
repainted, relettered, and put in good 
repair so that they do not mar the 
scenery or become monotonous to the 
traveler. 

Probably the most consistently effec- 
tive medium of advertising has been 
the display windows of the store itself. 
Sales checked against merchandise dis- 
played in the windows and merchan- 
dise advertised in the paper show that 
the windows are overwhelmingly 
stronger. The shopping habits of the 
people easily explain this phenomenon. 
They make a practice of window 
shopping along the main thoroughfare 
regularly. They are desirous of find- 
ing new merchandise and fresh dis- 
plays. Satisfaction of this desire is 
considered an essential factor in the 
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store's operation. Walden has only 
one main street, three blocks long. It is 
situated almost exactly in the heart of 
town so that anyone desiring to go 
through the town must pass along the 
main street. At regular and frequent 
intervals the display windows are 
changed with colorful backgrounds and 
fresh merchandise. The largest adver- 
tising budgets are allotted for window 
display because it is the store’s prin- 
cipal medium for its sales story. 


STORE SYSTEM 

Store system is another problem that 
arises when the merchant analyzes his 
customers. In this case the customer 
is on Main Street and not Fifth Ave- 
nue. He is conservative in his habits 
and not very apt to change. He has 
been accustomed to full service from 
every salesperson in supplying his 
varied wants. One customer may de- 
sire a pair of ladies’ hose, a 7-inch 
zipper, and a man’s belt. She expects 
any salesclerk to supply her needs. 
She is not used to nor does she want 
to search out her wishes on her own. 
This means that salesperson 
must engage in interselling throughout 
each division. 


every 


The salesperson must 
be ready and able to supply the varied 
wishes of the customer. She must be 
thoroughly familiar with the stock, its 
location in the store, and the qualities 
applicable to each article. Whereas 
this system of interselling leads to 
higher productive efficiency on the part 
of the employee, it severely complicates 
the control and auditing systems. The 
individual salesperson may account for 
rather high sales tallies for the day, 
but breaking down her sales into types 
and departments is a difficult pro- 
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cedure. When newer machinery is 
obtainable, a cash register which au- 
tomatically subdivides these integrated 
sales on separate tally tapes will be 
used. This machine is now in the 
experimental stage and should be 
obtainable in the near future; with it 
the record system and control records 
will be more accurate and more easily 
obtainable. 
LAYOUT 

Along with a newer system of sales 
analysis, the problem of interselling 
creates a problem in store layout. The 
physical interior Jayout must take this 
into consideration. Departments as 
such cannot be -compartmentized be- 
cause the salesclerk would be too con- 
fined within one enclosure. She must 
be allowed to navigate freely from 
counter to counter with easy access to 
all merchandise. So by necessity the 
store must assume some of the fea- 
tures of a self-service market wherein 
the clerk accompanies the customer 
throughout the entire establishment 
advising and aiding her in purchasing. 
This is the type of service the cus- 
tomers have demanded in the past. 
While it is slightly different from the 
ordinary department-store service, it is 
tailored to its particular clientele and 
the over-all layout furthers those ends. 


EXPANSION 

In line with this thought is the 
store's future plans to aid or to lead 
in the progressiveness of the com- 
munity. Nineteen years ago, Tick’s 
underwent a complete physical change, 
from an aged general store to a more 
modern general-line merchandise estab- 
lishment with the bare outlines of a 


complete department store. History 
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shows that it has prospered by con- 
tinuing to build sales and profits 
throughout a depression and a war 
until it has outgrown its physical size. 
The question of expansion now arises: 
What type of expansion is needed and 
in what direction is it advisable ? 

Again our customer can supply the 
answer. He demands that the mer- 
chant stock 1,000 units in his work- 
clothes department. This is a service 
he is entitled to and it is the merchant's 
task to supply the physical space to 
house it and to operate it efficiently. 
So the breakdown is continued through- 
out the other divisions of merchandise. 
If 500 pairs of work shoes are needed 
then they must be stored together with 
750 pairs of dress shoes. Thus we 
arrive at the total units that the store 
needs for basic stock to suit the needs 
of its clientele. The physical require- 
ments can then be met by building 
additions where feasible or relocating 
departments to utilize store space more 
adequately. This becomes more of a 
store planning problem. 


SUMMARY 


The population of this area is about 
25,850 of which 45 per cent are farmers 
and 55 per cent are village dwellers. 
Employment statistics show that about 
21,000 are laborers and are users of 
articles suitable for work. The aver- 
age family income is moderate and its 
ability to purchase is favorable with an 
eve to better than average merchandise 
—quality rather than style to be em- 
phasized. The typical purchaser is 
interested in the utility and service- 
ability of an article with price not the 
predominating factor. 


Fitting a small-town store into this 
pattern has been the over-all policy of 
Tick’s Department Store. Major em- 
phasis in the past has been given to 
the merchandising divisions. The 
clientele had shown that it was inter- 
ested in quality and price of merchan- 
dise with small desire for nonselling 
service. Therefore, emphasis was 
placed on brand names or identifiable 
articles for two major reasons. First, 
the quality of the item was assured 
by the manufacturer without price 
competition among retailers. Second, 
the customer was satisfied by obtaining 
merchandise she was familiar with and 
was asking for. By supplying these 
known items, the management was 
constantly building a loyal clientele 
which would return whenever it was 
in need. Brand names, then, have be- 
come the mainstay in each major 
merchandise division. 

Along with this policy of emphasiz- 
ing branded articles, the management 
must carry duplicate items in many 
merchandise divisions to tailor its in- 
ventory to the needs of the community. 
This results in the creation of a com- 
paratively high investment in relation 
to sales, in inventory. The number 
of transactions are limited because of 
the lower population concentration 
than in the larger metropolitan areas. 
This fact results in a low turnover rate 
with large investments in inventory. 
The management of Tick’s Departinent 
Store feels that the major service it 
renders its community is the fulfilling 
of the population’s needs for a wide 
assortment of quality merchandise at 
all times. 
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Our Girl, Martha ; 


Harry BLAcK 


The New York State Department of Labor and Cornell University’s 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations introduce Martha Duncan, 
upstate New York's typical retail-trade worker. 


In their state-wide search for the 
retail trade’s typical working girl, 
Cornell University’s School of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations and the New 
York State Department of Labor have 
found a stable, hard-working young 
woman, a respected and constructive 
member of her community. She is 
called its best advertisement by the 
retail trade. The labor department and 
the university have reached these con- 
clusions after interviewing more than 
three hundred retail-trade workers 
throughout upstate New York. Results 
of the interviews have been tabulated, 
weighed, and averaged. From the 
mass of paper and _ statistics has 
emerged upstate New York’s typical 
retail-trade employee. Meet Martha 
Duncan. 


MARTHA DUNCAN 


Arbitrarily christened Martha Dun- 
can, New York’s representative retail- 
trade worker, is twenty-four years old, 
a blue-eyed brunette, single, and lives 
with her parents. Hers is a figure that 
revels in the freedom of a skirt and a 
sweater. Her smile is airy, her con- 
To the trade she 


is known as “good goods.” 


fidence monumental. 


In her job, Martha Duncan must be 
a diplomat, merchandiser, amateur ac- 
countant, 
good will. 


and a tireless purveyer of 
She must have the endur- 


ance of a gladiator and the tolerance 


of a clergyman. Her job is seldom an 
easy one, often a thankless one, and 
always an essential one. 


For all this, her weekly “take-home 
pay” is $23.19. Although she lives 
with her family, her weekly expendi- 
tures must be computed with the in- 
finitesimal calculations of a diamond 
cutter. Occasionally her budget cannot 
bear the brunt of a spiraling economy. 
To stave off indebtedness, she taps a 
dwindling reservoir of savings at one 
time swollen by the flood of her war- 
plant earnings. Her personal era of 
bright prosperity lived and died with 
the war. 


BATTLE OF THE BUDGET 

Martha Duncan must bend to the 
task of making ends meet with greater 
determination than ever before. In her 
budget she must contrive to meet the 
ever-recurring expenditures for food, 
clothing, household items, transporta- 
tion, drugs, cosmetics, recreation, and 
unpredictable miscellaneous needs. By 
artfully budgeting her relatively small 
income, Martha’s mode of living is 
neither loftier nor lower than the com- 
monly accepted American standard. 
Sut with all her cleverness, she is un- 
able to bank a penny. A glimmer of 
better days lies in the promise of a 
promotion and a small raise in the near 
future. 
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FOOD 


The most important item in Martha 
Duncan's budget is food. She must 
arrange for the consumption of that 
skyrocketing commodity with pleasant 
regularity. In a normal week, she 
spends approximately $9.33 for her 
calories and vitamins. One dollar and 
eighty cents of this amount is taken 
each week by lunches and occasional 
meals eaten away from home. The re- 
mainder, $7.53, Martha’s 
weekly contribution to the family 


delivers 
larder. Home _ preparation of the 
majority of her meals represents a 
major economy for Martha; the lunch- 
eon budget will be fattened when the 
promised raise materializes. 


CLOTHING 


Clothing has become more than a 
necessity for Martha Duncan. It must 
cater faithfully to modesty’s prevailing 
whim. It must be serviceable. And 
with all this, it must “do something” 
for its wearer. It is no longer enough 
to be warm in the winter and cool in 
the summer: one must be fashionable 
at the same time. Consequently, 
Martha’s clothing allowance is a con- 
sideration that more often than not 
overshadows the importance of food. 
The employees’ discount allowed her 
at the store assembles a more complete 
wardrobe for Martha than she would 
be able to manage otherwise. Careful 
deliberation must attend her selection 
of footwear. Long hours on her feet 
dictate the priority of restful rugged- 
ness over stylish sauciness. All things 
considered, her wardrobe is adequate. 
She feels as well dressed as anyone and 


better dressed than most—the oldest 
measure of clothing sufficiency in any 
woman's world. Martha's clothing ex- 
penditures average $5.17 a week. 


HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES 


Sharing the responsibility of main- 
taining a home with her parents ac- 
counts for approximately $5.81 of 
Martha’s budgetable income every 
week. Except for the money set aside 
for clothing, Martha feels that con- 
tributions to her home represent the 
most tangible return for her invest- 
ment. It is her private share of the 
world. 

Incorporated in her household budget 
are Martha's transportation costs. 
Traveling to and from work each 
day strips 60 cents weekly from her 


earnings. 


DECOYS, DRUGS, DOCTORS 


One dollar and fifty-seven cents a 
week is allotted for cosmetics, drugs, 
and doctors’ fees. Martha feels it 1s 
difficult to decide which is most im- 
portant among such expenses. The 
hasty dispatching of colds, headaches. 
and other minor bodily irritations is of 
no little moment, and the art of make- 
up has become an indispensable talent 
in Martha's professional and private 
life. 

Two facts account for Martha's 
diminutive dental and medical ex- 
penses: (1) she is normally heaithy; 
(2) she could not afford to pay more 
if she had to. In the event of a major 
illness or operation, Martha is com- 
fortable in the knowledge that her 
family will bear the burden of expense. 
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LIFE INSURANCE AND MISCELLANY 


Martha's life-insurance premiums 
amount to $1.06 a week. Occasionally 
she is able to meet this expense out of 
her own earnings. More often than 
not, Martha’s family makes this con- 
tribution for her. 

Holiday gifts, stamps, stationery, 
charitable contributions, cigarettes, per- 
manents, and a hoard of lesser miscel- 
lany slice $2.90 from her income. 

The bulk of her amusement and 
recreation is provided by Martha’s boy 
friends. When they neglect to step 
forward with offers of motion-picture 
or dancing dates, Martha contents her- 
self with popular magazines, books, the 
radio, or a visit to the home of a nearby 
friend. She attends club meetings and 
local functions or goes ‘Dutch treat” 
to the movies with her parents. To 
provide for her entertainment in the 
face of a possible man shortage, Martha 
keeps in reserve $2.29 a week. 


THE BALANCE SHEET 


At the end of each week, Martha's 
account book looks like this: 


Net weekly income (salary plus com- 


missions minus taxes)............ $23.19 
Food expenditures ........... $9.33 
Clothing expenditures ........ 5.17 
Household and_ transportation 
CRDEINUTES 5.0.05 5050000000 5.81 
Drugs, medical, and cosmetic 
oe ee 1.57 
Life insurance premiums...... 1.06 
Recreation expenditures .... 2.29 
Miscellaneous expenditures ... 2.90 
Total expenditures ............. 28.13 
4 ere ee —$4.94 


Each week of the year, Martha 
Duncan spends $4.94 more than she 
earns! It is this deficit that she bal- 
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ances by drawing against her bank 
account and fetching her father’s slip- 
pers. That she is growing progres- 
sively less solvent is not viewed with 
alarm by Martha. When the bank 
account runs out there will always be 
the family to take care of the odds and 
ends-——and that promised raise is as 
good as money in the bank. Things 
always work out 
Martha. 
THOUGHTS AND COMMENTS 

Martha Duncan feels that her $23.19 
is an adequate reward for her services. 
She is keenly aware that living with 
her family permits that adequacy. 

What are her plans for the future? 
For one thing, she does not plan to 
stay in the retail business because, as 
Martha says, “there isn’t much future 
in it unless you really study it. Like 
that Mrs. Morrisson. She came to the 
store four years ago. Started in the 
same job as mine. She liked the work 
so much she took a couple of night 
courses—merchandising and account- 
ing. Now she’s the buyer in women’s 
wear. A lot of people say she’s going 
to take over the new store as soon as 
it’s finished. But me? Well, mostly I 
work here because I think I ought to 
help out a little at home. And the 
extra money I can always use for 
clothes and things. Besides, I guess 
I like it here. Not for a career, you 
understand, but just to know a little 
bit more about, well, the world, I 
guess. You meet all kinds of people 
and they all have something different 
to say. You learn a lot of things that 
way. Sometimes I think I could write 
a book. 

“But mostly I think about getting 


somehow, says 
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married. I'd want to quit working 
then but I don’t think I would, at first. 
With things the way they are and 
everything, I guess maybe both of us 
would have to chip in for a while—my 
husband and I, I mean. I don’t know. 
I only wish I could manage to save a 


little now. That's the only thing I 
ever really wanted to save money for— 
my own home. But, well, you know 
how it is. Everything in due time, I 
guess.” 

That is Martha Duncan, upstate 
New York's typical retail-trade worker. 


eter RR 





STATISTICAL DATA 


Some of the statistics from which upstate New York's typical retail 
trade worker was evolved: 
NUMBER OF INTERVIEWS —__... 
AGE GROUPS REPRESENTED 


eS. nT RO 





Age Group Number Interviewed 
a te | Serer stataicacebstaseeseebonhetceran vara tovabececatioeesea ist ao “ae 
I i scccenctscncigeenccileccosancorsieaeein Eee ce eee eT oe ee eee 62 
53-63+ years —...... eco ERA ch are 47 
Total Number Caeal PT ARENA SSeS 


SINGLE WORKERS REPRESENTED 


Mode of Living Number Interviewed 


Living at home with parents, relatives, close friends... «2148 
Living with partially dependent relatives... 8 
Living alone .~~—~~.-- Be ee. eee 26 





Total Single Workers Represented. ELOISE TOG 


MARRIED WORKERS REPRESENTED — 


Mode of Living Number Interviewed 





Living with mate in home of “in-laws” or parents... 7 
Living with mate, no dependents... ates! ig tee aoe 82 
Living with mate, dependent children, or relatives a A 29 
Living with parents, separated from mate.. Saas ‘<n 
Living alone, no dependents... — ee 
Total Married Workers Represented _. ; 130 
TOTALLY DEPENDENT ON INCOME all categories) 60 
LIVING WITHIN INCOME (all —>- 47 
UNABLE TO LIVE WITHIN INCOME... ae 265 
CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES IN WHICH INTERVIEWS WERE 
CONDUCTED: 


Canajoharie, Greene, Oxford, Fort Plain, Jamestown, Ashville, Watertown, 
Saranac: Lake, Carthage, West Carthage, Lowville, Schenectady, Peekskill, 
New Berlin, Cortlandt, Cortland, Dryden, Sherburne, Wayland, Lockport 
City, Lockport, Medina, Albion, Owego, Ithaca, Gouverneur, Beaver Falls, 
Wellesville, Wolcott, Homer, Lakeport. 











From the Industrial Bulletin, November 1946. 
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Can Style Acceptance Be Measured 
in Advance? 


G. J. CULLINAN 


Stripped to its barest essentials, all 
good businesses remain good _busi- 
nesses through the proper co-ordination 
of three elements: (1) organized fact 
finding; (2) organized strategy; and 
(3) organized execution. American 
business has always been deservedly 
famous for its organized and brilliant 
execution; its strategy on the whole 
and over a long period has been good 
if we measure good by returns actually 
achieved rather than what might have 
been achieved. But the scientific study 
and organization of facts and causes 
that create good commercial effects 
represent a phase of business of very 
recent origin in many businesses. 

Until very recent times—within the 
past twenty-five or thirty years—the 
study of causes that created specified or 
desired results in a type of business as 
important as the big distributing in- 
dustry in this country was practically 
unknown. It was the common thing 
for policy or strategy to be developed 
by top management from “experience,” 
“judgment,” or, frankly, intuition. In- 
deed, there was scarcely any alternative 
because the technique for gathering 
facts in this mercurial and relatively 
ruleless activity which had just 
emerged from the caveat emptor stage 
had not yet been developed. 

However, in the relatively short 
period of one generation, distribution, 
so recently governed by guesswork and 
the general rules of marketing, has de- 
veloped standards of cause and effect 
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sufficiently well measured to classify 
the industry broadly as a science. The 
proximate cause of this advance was 
the growth of fact-finding machinery 
and techniques which, in turn, were 
the direct result of intense competition. 
The people who should be credited 
with the development of this necessary 
element of food business are, in my 
opinion, the statisticians, the account- 
ants, the consultants, and others of the 
“exact-science” school allied with their 
diametric opposites, the advertising 
agencies and sales promotional people, 
the proverbial exponents of the “in- 
tangible’ and “emotional” school. 
These two groups have come together 
and work in concert through those 
most common (and perhaps most 
irritating) present-day measuring de- 
vices—the survey, the poll, the ques- 
tionnaire, the pilot operation, the con- 
trol or cross-section test. 

So well has this alliance worked that 
it is a rare business that will embark 
on a major campaign without pretest- 
ing the market and, after that, success- 
ful pretest measuring, rating, and 
evaluating results against fixed stand- 
ards of sales returns per dollar, cus- 
tomers made per dollar, average unit 
of sale, etc. One of such rare busi- 
nesses and one of real importance is 
the fashion industry. As confident as 
most distributors are in modern tech- 
niques for measuring and forecasting 
markets, not one has yet attained the 
conviction that fashions, the allegedly 
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final intangible outpost of what was 
so recently a completely intangible 
phase of business, can be mechanized 
and pre-evaluated by the law of large 
numbers or statistical probability. 

This writer, while having no history 
of achievement in pre-evaluating ap- 
parel styles that warrants a final con- 
clusion, still harbors the conviction that 
it can be done. However, in deference 
to the many who have thought deeply 
on this subject and have not found the 
answers, and their numbers are legion, 
it must be pointed out that the author 
of this bit is in much the same position 
as the “dog who climbed the tree” be- 
cause “he just had to with that bear so 
close behind him.” As director of sales 
for a catalogue house specializing in 
style apparel, he, more than any sales 
director of a retail store or a chain 
store, has to find that answer because 
when a complete variety of styles is 
put into his book, it stays there for 
six months and cannot be changed. In 
this business we must find that answer ; 
hence, our studies on the subject and 
this report. 

A catalogue house such as ours 
selects its styles for its spring and 
summer catalogue, which has a life ex- 
tending from January to August of a 
given year, in September of the pre- 
vious year. That necessitates calling 
the style shots as much as a year in 
advance. Dispose quickly of the 
thought that mail-order catalogues are 
behind the times and have only to offer 
last year’s styles by looking at a 
modern catalogue and remembering 
that the motion-picture and the style 
magazines, which tend to create the 
taste of the rural and small-town as 
well as the metropolitan consumer, 


reach all segments of the market at the 
same time. We have to know what is 
good or is going to be good just as the 
big city retail store. But, unfortu- 
nately, if we call them wrong our 
ability to change to the accepted style 
is extremely limited once the catalogue 
is printed. Moreover, we buy to a 
substantial percentage of the estimated 
demand for that long period and 
therein lies the money problem. Mark- 
downs and depreciation on catalogue 
styles come mostly out of the first 
minimum order which must be placed. 
Hence, it is of first importance to avoid 
what are called extreme “dogs” and to 
grade the others from “dogs” to “run- 
ners” so that the initial buys can be 
placed accordingly. A mail-style buyer 
does not ask for the millenium of put- 
ting in his book only those things that 
will sell well; he just plaintively wishes 
that he could grade their customer 
acceptance in some order, from low to 
high, by item to help determine his 
first buys. This he has not been able 
to do despite the assistance of the very 
best style consultants (available ). 
Before placing his line in a catalogue, 
a buyer would like to know these 
things: (1) the items that will be run- 
ners so he can cover adequately on 
piece goods and with his manufac- 
turers; (2) the extreme dogs so he can 
leave them out of the book; (3) the 
order of importance of those items be- 
tween both extremes which he knows 
he must carry to complete his shopping 
line in order to proportion properly his 
buys. And he must know this by item. 
Trends will help, but he places his 
orders by catalogue number and _ his 
overstocks are by number if he misses 


his guess. 
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CAN STYLE ACCEPTANCE BE MEASURED? 83 


For years it was felt that the only 
answer to this problem was the impos- 
sible one of sending out sufficiently in 
advance of the regular mailing to make 
the information obtained usable by the 
buyer copies of the catalogue to a test 
group of customers. But once the art 
work, photography, and plates had 
been made, the cost was so great that 
this device was obviously recognized as 
prohibitive. Consumer juries did not 
work, either, because the commingling 
of the minimum size panel required for 
a cross section of a customer list run- 
ning above 3,000,000, with the properly 
assorted test selection of several hun- 
dred or even thousands of individual 
items, made the operation so unwieldly 
as to be futile. The answer, if any, 
seemed to lie in offering to a sufficiently 
large number of groups, small enough 
to be workable but large enough in the 
aggregate to constitute a cross section, 
a presentation of all the possible style 
offerings that would or could be made 
in the coming season at a cost less than 
that of reproducing the styles in printed 
form or in the form of samples on a 
rack and grading the choices of these 
groups in the customary statistical 
manner. 


Since a catalogue house always 
works with pictures, has its own 
models, and uses direct color photo- 
graphy extensively, we felt that the 
stage of catalogue production at which 
the cost would be lowest and the time 
most propitious from the point of view 
of placing orders, while stili giving the 
pre-evaluation theory a chance to 
work, would be at the photographic 
stage. We knew that we could repro- 


duce in color photography, without 
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benefit of fancy layouts or glamorous 
backgrounds, the complete probable 
range of style offerings for the coming 
season on live models at a cost not 
unreasonable considering the potential 
of the idea, and yet in a form suffi- 
ciently well executed to give a repre- 
sentative panel of customers a decent 
opportunity to choose or to grade its 
selections. 

As for the cross section of con- 
sumers, we felt that the consumer 
clinic idea used by Opinion Research 
Corporation and others through which 
small groups of women in many sec- 
tions of the country are gathered to- 
gether simultaneously under the aus- 
pices of clubs, churches, or civic 
organizations would enable us to 
secure the practical, working sized unit. 
The organizations backing the oper- 
ation would would be induced to co- 
operate through the offering of door 
prizes or through contributions to the 
operating funds. 

It is in this area working with color 
pictures of the complete range of pos- 
sible styles among small groups of 
women selected by age, income, and 
locale in accordance with the break- 
down of our customer list—that we 
think the answer may lie. 

During the war we could not get 
enough goods to fill demand so the 
need for pre-evaluating styles was not 
too pressing a matter, but the turn of 
the vear into 1947 saw apparel over- 
stocks again becoming a matter of con- 
cern. Not being set up for the pro- 
gram outlined heretofore, we rushed 
into a bobtailed test variation of the 
plan which involved black and white 
pictures and personal interviews in- 
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stead of clinics. The results were hor- 
rible to behold—the junior coat which 
eventually pulled 31 per cent of the 
business of the whole line was selected 
by only 7 per cent of those interviewed. 
However, the buyer estimated that 
this coat would do only 6 per cent of 
his business, so we charged that one 
up to our own impetuousness and used 
it as confirmation of the fact that style 
shots cannot be called by any method 
used in the past. 

At this writing, we have not yet 
tried our completely worked-out plan 
and we still have such problems as the 
matter of having consumers select their 
choice of styles for the next year in 
September of this year. Here are our 
expectations at some not too distant 
date. on a Wednesday evening about 
September 1, approximately fifty or- 
ganizations of approximately fifty 
women each will be meeting in fifty 
different areas of this countrv—some 
in Chicago, Memphis, Atlanta, and 
Denver; some in Des Moines, Poca- 
tello, Greensborough, and Waco; some 
in Paducah, Belleville, Chillicothe, and 
Pine Bluff; others in the backwoods of 
Tennessee, Mississippi, North Dakota, 
and Pennsylvania. They will be regu- 
lar or social meetings, but the principal 
feature of the evening will be the 
presentation of next spring's styles to 
be offered by a leading but unrevealed 
distributor of fashion merchandise. 
This company has made a generous 
contribution to the funds of the club, 
and the ladies present are merely asked 
to look over the beautiful pictures, ar- 
ranged about the room in the form of 
color transparencies placed over a iong 
row of electric-light bulbs, and to state 


which they like best in the order of 
their importance—which style, which 
color, which price. No need to give 
a reason for choices, no names taken— 
just tell the gentleman standing there 
with chart in hand, and that is all 
there is to it—just your idea of what 
you would buy first, second, third, ete., 
right now if you were in the market 
for such merchandise. 

The gentleman with the chart would 
simply tabulate their choices as they 
gave them and send them to central 
headquarters that night by the fastest 
possible means of communication. On 
Thursday, the results from fifty widely 
separated places would be tabulated. 
and not later than Monday, September 
6, our New York buying staff would 
have before it the ostensible order of 
acceptance by our entire customer list 
of each item in the complete line of 
such fashion merchandise available in 
the market, and would, theoretically, 
buy accordingly. 

The first time we formerly attempt 
to pre-evaluate our fashions in this 
manner, we certainly will not buy to 
our findings. We will, however. hold 
the figures without use until the season 
is over and check them against actual 
results. If it works out the first time, 
very probably we will do the same 
thing again and not use the figures. 
But, if the second try is also successful, 
there is simply no question but that the 
pre-evaluation of styles in this manner 
will become an integral part of our 
buying routine. 

It might be asked whether the re- 
sults warranted the cost of such an 
operation. My guess is that we could 


(Continued on page 162) 
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Want Slips Are Found Sales 


Cass S. BARON 


Many stores would like to know 
what they might have sold had they had 
everything in stock that their customers 
requested. Efforts to secure such in- 
formation are being made in all stores 
that apply scientific methods. How- 
ever, the methods used vary greatly. 

Some stores ask their buyers to spend 
as much time as possible on the selling 
floor so that they can personally learn 
what the customer wants. The buyers 
often question their salespeople to learn 
of customers’ requests. But the so- 
called scientific method used is the want 
slip. This is a printed form on which 
the salesperson lists daily a record of 
her customers’ requests for merchan- 
dise that is not on the selling floor. 
Many want-slip forms are used; some 
request specific information to be listed 
such as style, size, color, price, and 
whether or not a substitute item was 
sold to the customer. One store defines 
its want slip as follows: “A WANT is 
something for which a customer may 
ask and you are not able to supply. 
Even if the merchandise is on order 
itis a WANT. If the customer asks 
for merchandise and you are unable to 
supply exactly what is wanted, this is 
also a want and must be put down 
on your want slip.” 

One store has instructed its sales- 
people to be certain that there is a 
salescheck or a want slip for every 
customer. This store like many others 
collects and tabulates these slips daily. 
The information secured through an 
analysis of these slips is used by the 
buyer and the merchandise manager 
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as an aid in selecting and securing 
merchandise that fits the expressed 
customer demand. It must be remem- 
bered that no store can keep in stock 
all the items for which customers may 
ask. Each store must decide which 
of these wants will be repeated often 
enough to warrant stocking the items 
called for. 

There are disadvantages and advan- 
tages in using want slips. There is 
the difficulty of securing the complete 
co-operation of the salespeople. They 
often view the filling in of these want 
slips as a nuisance; but the proper 
education of the salespeople to the im- 
portance of the use of the information 
written on the want slip will help elimi- 
nate this weakness. Another disad- 
vantage is that often the buyers are 
“needled” or “followed up” by the 
The buyer knows 
that want slips are an aid to him but he 
resents the pressure of the “follow-up 


merchandise office. 


system.” However, the advantages out- 
weigh the disadvantages. The want 
slip tells the buyer many things—it 
may warn him of changes in fashion 
or the need of changing a stock assort- 
ment; changes needed in price lines, 
color, sizes, ete. 


THE GREAT FAILURE OF WANT SLIPS 

Yes, want-slip systems have many 
alert 
merchants will undoubtedly help them 
have better stores and assist them in 


good points and their use by 


meeting consumer demand tn the future. 
3ut what happens to the customer at 
the time she is in the store looking 
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for a certain item that the store does 
not have in stock at the moment? She 
undoubtedly walks out of the store to 
seek her wanted item elsewhere. The 
salesperson probably makes an entry 
on her want slip for the item requested. 
So far, so good; or should we say 
so bad. The salesperson’s entry became 
a record of a “‘lost sale’’! 

The greatest failure of the operation 
of a want-slip system is that nothing ts 
done to attempt to save the “‘lost sale.” 
Usually there is no provision made to 
save the sale. A survey made by the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association 
indicated that very few stores men- 
tioned “special orders” at all in their 
instruction to salespeople on the use 
of the want-slip system. 

Only a few stores have provided for 
the use of an individual slip for each 
call so that the customer's 
address, and telephone number could 
be listed. If the buyer could get a 


name, 


want-slip item quickly, it would be 
possible to notify the customer and per- 
haps save a sale. For example, a sales- 
person may write out a want slip for 
merchandise that is in transit to the 
store, not knowing that these goods 
had been purchased by the buyer. Of 
course, the buyer will probably inform 
the salesperson of this fact when he 
sees the want slip the following day. 
But, in the meantime, what happened 
to the customer? She became a “‘lost 
sale” and her identity was lost. Sup- 
posing the want slip had made provision 
for her name, address, and telephone 
number. Supposing the salesperson 
had said, “Sorry, the item you re- 
quested is not in stock now but our 
buver may be able to secure this for 


you. May I have your name and 
address and our buyer will notify you 
of the possibility of securing this item 
for you.” If such a procedure were 
followed more often instead of just 
listing an item called for that was not 
in stock, it would result in many, many 
“lost sales” becoming “found sales.” 


HOW WANT SLIPS CAN BE USED 

To illustrate this point further, an 
incident is cited that actually happened 
recently in New York City : A customer 
had visited three shoe stores seeking 
a pair of men’s shoes, size 7B, but was 
politely informed in each store that his 
size was not available. Here was a 
lost sale that perhaps each store may 
have recorded. If they had efficient 
methods and had listed their want slips, 
they were actually listing their lost 
sales. This customer’s visit to the 
fourth shoe store or, rather, to the shoe 
department of a certain John David 
Store brought an entirely different 
response from the salesman. “Sorry,” 
he said, “we do not have size 7B in 
stock but we'd gladly order your size 
in the style you like from the factory.” 
He continued, “Just let me have your 
name and address and I'll advise you 
as soon as they arrive. There is no 
obligation.” A few weeks later the 
customer received a notice in the mail 
that his shoes had arrived and that they 
would be held in the store for him for 
ten days. The customer called at the 
store and found that the shoes were 
just what he wanted. Was he pleased 
at this service? Definitely yes, and 
when he needs another pair of shoes, 
he will undoubtedly return to this 


store. Its salesman did not record a 
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WANT SLIPS ARE FOUND SALES 87 


“Jost sale.” His want slip became 
a “found sale” and in this particular 
example the store had also a “found 
customer.” 

Several department stores have used 
successfully a *combination want-slip 
and special-order form which provides 
space for the customer's name and 
address. 


Form 51-017—SM Bks. 


CUSTOMER’S REQUES 


DEFINITION: Enter as want any item, size or color 
which is not on selling floor. Even if the item is in the 
stock room, or on order, or if a substitute has been sold, 
or the mdse. cannot be kept in stock. Secure customer's 
name and address. 









































Dept. Date Sales No. 
CUSTOMER'S 
EE eee ee = 
ADDRESS FoR ae ee Te aE RT ea 
PHONE. 

SN i atc ial 
Price Suze Celer 
CHECK 
Buyer Consulted Out of Stock Don't Carry 
Special Order No. Date Promised 

SUBSTITUTE 
SOLD 
Buyer's 
Comaent 





Will Order O14 
Disaoproved {\ 


On Order OA 
Substituted 





IMPORTANT 


WRITE THAT “CUSTOMER REQUEST” NOW 
1. RECORD ALL WANTS 
2. TRY TO SELL A SUBSTITUTE. 
3. SUGGEST A SPECIAL ORDER 
CONSULT YOUR BUYER BEFORE TELLING CUSTOMER NO 


CAsI% mrp GY THE GAL TIWORE SALESBOOH CO SALTIWORE. wD 





PROCEDURE FOR USING WANT SLIPS 

The system using the above want- 
slip form worked very satisfactorily in 
one store as follows: 

1. Salesperson writes out want slip which 
shows her sales number. 

2. Buyer receives this slip and makes 
every effort to secure merchandise requested. 
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3. Customer is notified that the item is in 
stock and that it will be held ten days. 
Customer is advised to bring notification 
card with her to store. (If item cannot 
be secured for any reason, customer is noti- 
fied accordingly.) 

4. Original want slip returned to “hold 
file’ in department showing final date item 
is to be reserved for customer. 

5. Customer comes to store with notice. 
Salesperson goes to “want-slip hold file.” 
The sale is turned over to salesperson whose 
number is on the want slip. Thus the sales- 
person gets an extra sale (extra commis- 
sion) for making out the want slip. 


The thought behind the above system 
was that “Want slips can be found 
sales.” Salespeople were told that 
“Lost sales mean lost commissions to 
you and a possible lost customer to 
your store.” An actual check on this 
system showed that the customer was 
pleased with the salesperson’s interest 
in taking her name and address so that 
the buyer could try to get what she 
wanted. Nearly every customer that 
received a card, telling her that the 
merchandise she wanted was now in 
stock, was pleased to know of the effort 
made by the store to get the things she 
really wanted. 

Patterson Brothers on Park Row in 
New York City has used a unique want- 
slip system in the form of a “service 
post card.” They are doing a splendid 
job in their campaign of using these 
want cards to secure “found sales.” 
Their campaign is titled “Bring them 
back—with service.” According to 
Mr. K. H. Cummer, their advertising 
manager, each salesperson is told that: 

There is real satisfaction in telling your 
customers that while some items are out of 


stock, at times, we are constantly receiving 
new shipments of these same goods. 
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PATTERSON BROTHERS—15 Park Row—New York7,N.Y.—BArclay 7-8320 








ness 


THE ITEM THAT YOU WANTED, which was “out of stock” on the 
day you called on us, IS NOW IN STOCK. 





bus 





in 








year 





PLEASE BRING THIS CARD 


our 97th 


It is our purpose to bring the customer back 
to get the thing he could not get on his 
first visit and to give him real service by 
giving him the first opportunity of buying 
it when the item next appeared on our 
shelves. 


This store hands the customer a 
“service post card” and asks him to 
write his name and address on it, and 
on the back of the card he is to write 
the description of the items he wants. 
On the day the goods come in, the 
card is mailed out to the customer. 

According to Mr. Cummer, four out 
of five customers returned and bought 
the items they were looking for. He 
further reports that by this plan they 
are mailing “thousands of dollars of 
notices” each week that result in a 
great amount of “found business” from 
customers who once walked out of their 
doors without these goods. Not only 
has this “Bring them back” campaign 
brought extra business to the store, but 
it has also assisted the buyer in show- 


and ask for Mr. 


Ne merchandise in stock will be held unless we have received an actual 
order for it. If you want this item now—by acting promptly—you may 
be able to secure it from our present stock. 





ing what his customers wanted that 
was not in stock, and, in addition, the 
potential market for these items. 

A contest between employees on the 
number of cards actually mailed keeps 
them alert and interested in the follow 
through of this system. 

Want slips give the buyer a quick 
picture of what the customer is calling 
for that is not in stock. A good want- 
slip system will also give the buyer an 
opportunity to “make good’ on these 
requests so that he may be able to con- 
vert a number of these lost sales into 
found sales. 

The major weakness of most want- 
slip systems is that it tells the pathetic 
story of how many sales have been lost. 
Few stores make any endeavor to in- 
struct their salespeople in ways in 
which these expressed wants may be 
converted into sales. But backed up 
by vigorous and alert sales interest, 
they can be a basis for increasing sales 
and building customer good will. 
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Manufacturers Can Be Educators 


ELIZABETH BOooTH 


One of the challenging factors in 
teaching courses in merchandise infor- 
mation is the necessity for keeping pace 
with the technological developments 
and changes as they occur in the many 
areas of interest. Textbooks are con- 
tinually revised, but, nevertheless, it 
requires considerable effort by the in- 
structor to keep classroom information 
accurate. In co-operative programs, 
where students are working in retail 
stores on a part-time basis and are 
depending on the schools for back- 
ground information that is up-to-the- 
minute and exact, there is great need 
for explanatory material which will 
answer this purpose. 

A young women working in the yard- 
goods department of a retail store will 
do a far better selling job if she is 
aware that the rayon industry is con- 
tinually working with its product, and 
that the experiments undertaken will 
bring out new facts and ideas that 
should be introduced in sales talks as 
soon as they are known. 

There are many excellent sources of 
merchandise information in addition to 
that contained in textbooks. No mod- 
ern classroom is without current maga- 
zines, slide films, and 
motion pictures, and the federal and 
state publications which help to make 
teaching the dynamic influence it 
should be. 

The original sources for much of this 
material are found to be the manufac- 
turers of America. In the advertising 
and the promotion of their products 


newspapers, 


they are continually publishing pam- 
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phlets and illustrative material designed 
to assist the sale of their merchandise. 
While they are primarily concerned 
with the sale of their own brands, it 
has been found almost impossible to 
isolate an individual product from the 
industry it represents. One cannot talk 
about X Brand sheets, for example, 
without talking about cotton. If a pro- 
ducer publishes a pamphlet on Y Brand 
carpets, or Z Brand silverware, his 
audience will want to know about the 
construction, style, and care of carpets 
and silverware generally. It is, there- 
fore, a decided advantage to the manu- 
facturer to present this background 
information in an interesting and com- 
prehensible way. And there is no 
reason why it cannot be adapted for 
classroom use. 

A question may be raised concerning 
the advisability of using advertising 
material as a source of instructional 
information. This is not a valid con- 
sideration in co-operative retailing 
classes where much time and effort is 
spent in training students to be promo- 
tion minded. As a matter of fact, 
much of the material available can serve 
a dual purpose and be used also in 
advertising classes as excellent ex- 
amples of trends in industrial advertis- 
ing. Furthermore, the scope of nearly 
all of this material goes far beyond 
the selling of one particular product. 
These “plus” qualities may consist of 
outstanding general background infor- 
mation, of explanatory charts and illus- 
trations, of effective selling vocabulary, 
or a combination of all three. 
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It is, of course, impossible to present 
here all of the manufacturers’ publica- 
tions available, but, for purposes of 
illustration, a few examples are listed, 
some of which represent an entire in- 
dustry rather than an individual firm. 
Unless otherwise indicated the material 
is available and is free. 


The A B C's of Modern Plastics. New 
York: Bakelite Corporation, 30 East 42d 
Street. A thirty-five-page booklet with 
colored illustrations which gives an outline 
of the origin, preparation, and use of plastics, 
and discusses their importance in modern 
living. 

The Art of Making Fine Glassware. Cam- 
bridge Ohio: Cambridge Glass Co. Dis- 
cusses the history, American development, 
ingredients, coloring, and processing of glass 
in a thirty-six-page book. Includes points 
to look for in selecting good glassware, care, 
and correct table service. 

The Biography of an Arrow Tie. New 
York: Cluett, Peabody and Co., Inc., 10 
East 40th Street. A nineteen-page pam- 
phlet showing the steps in tie construction 
from making the design to the final inspec- 
tion. Includes various types of tie swatches 
and give directions, e.g., how to tie a four- 
in-hand and a Windsor knot. 

A Capsule Course on Wool. New York: 
American Wool Council, 1450 Broadway. 
A twenty-page booklet explaining technical 
terms, selling points, and care and cleaning 
of the fiber. 

Correct Use and Care of Aluminum 
Utensils. New Kensington: The Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Co. A twelve-page refer- 
ence handbook containing directions for the 
use and care of aluminum cooking utensils. 
Contains illustrations of pots, pans, and 
accessories, and suggests types of containers 
and methods of cooking in preparation of 
meats, poultry, and vegetables. 

Dictionary of Textile Terms. Danville, 
Va.: Dan River Mills. A pocket-size book- 
let, frequently revised to meet changes in 
the industry. 

How To Make Your Towels Last Longer 
and How to Make Your Sheets Last 


Longer. New York: Cannon Mills, Inc., 
70 Worth Street. Twelve-page pamphlets 
on wise buying and care. Students’ note- 
book folder on terry towels and two wall 
charts illustrating this material, as well as 
a folder on sheets with a teachers’ manual 
for sheet lessons and a wall chart with 
swatches of muslin and percale attached, 
are all available. 

Let the Tables Glisten. Moundsville, 
W. Va.: Fostoria Glass Co. A sixteen-page 
teaching handbook on choosing and _ using 
glassware. Correct table setting rules, with 
illustrations. 

The Mahogany Book. Chicago: Ma- 
hogany Association, Inc., 75 East Wacker 
Drive. Sixth edition of a seventy-two-page 
book which discusses the history, sources, 
kinds, and physical properties of this wood. 
Illustrations of furniture in all the impor- 
tant periods, and ten illustrations of various 
designs in mahogany are included. 

Plastics—The Story of an Industry. 
New York: Society of the Plastics Indus- 
try, Inc., 295 Madison Avenue. A _ thirty- 
six-page book which includes the history 
and development, discussion of the two gen- 
eral types, and methods of fabrication. A 
list of educational facilities available in 
schools, a bibliography, and a list of trade 
papers available on plastics are included. 

The Romance of Furs. Philadelphia, Pa. : 
Philip Klein, 1910 Rittenhouse Square. A 
thirty-two-page book containing the history, 
selection, wearing quality, and care of furs. 
Twenty-eight fur-bearing animals are pic- 
tured and discussed. 

The Romance of Leather. New York: 
Tanner’s Council of America. 100 Gold 
Street. A thirty-five-page book which gives 
a history of leather, discusses raw materials 
and how leather is made, and gives a de- 
scription of various kinds of leathers, i-., 
sole, belting, harness, patent, upholstery, 
calf, suede, goat, and kid. 

The Story of Leather. Girard, Ohio: 
The Ohio Leather Company. Presents 
forty illustrations, with explanatory text, of 
a trip through a modern tannery, showing 
the various steps in the processing of hides. 

Style in Shoes. New York: National 
Shoe Manufacturers Association, Chrysler 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Use of Visual Aids in Department- 
Store Training 


Joun J. Gress 


Discussions of training methods in 
department stores almost always center 
around the use of visual methods. Yet 
little is known about the type of visual- 
training aids used, or the extent to 
which they are used. In an effort to 
appraise more closely the reliance 
placed on such materials, the writer 
undertook a survey of the practices 
actually in vogue among department 
stores, variety chains, and mail-order 
houses. 

Specifically, the purpose of this study 
was to determine: 


1. What visual aids are ‘used in the 
training of personnel 

2. On what levels of training visual 
aids are used 

3. What training is required of per- 
sonnel using visual aids in the training 
program 

4. What advantages have resulted 
from the use of visual aids in the train- 
ing of store personnel 

5. What are the future plans for ex- 
panding the use of visual aids in the 
training program 


A check list asking for information 
on these five points was prepared and 
sent, with an individually typed letter, 
to the training directors of seventy-five 
leading retail organizations. A total 
of fifty-two returns, or a response of 
slightly more than 60 per cent, were 
received in time for tabulation. 
maries of the answers to these questions 
follow. 


Sum- 
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TABLE 1. Visuat Arps USED IN THE 
TRAINING OF PERSONNEL 


(Frequency listing by number of stores) 


Fy eee ok ee ev even Se 40 
27 Mast GeOS? kos. NS. 35 
i NS gn Ret iad Dine siren aes and 36 
6c nce 5 RAS See ea be we ols 31 
S. Teeth HOO. occ iccccseccvsace 30 
6. Sound slide-films ................. 28 
F, Three; SOUS CS sy AS hae SUR 28 
Be PO. 5 cea Cire iue doses ett dase 19 
op Rr eee teenie eee 18 
I, WRI GEIS os ok ac ccicccsvscewes 16 
Pi IS ois htc aeedech avenncwes 16 
Fe bateeco acer lerreed «ivases 13 
TSCA nis Paes a he 13 
BASED iikG scars dace epeeewse 12 


Cee, eee ee pap eee 10 


po ERS ey eee meee ie 9 
Ley | aA dats ce te WF IP by eee ar ey" 9 
1S CORE OF 5 OT ER 9 
19. Training laboratory .............. 6 
po ree ee eee 6 
Pa ii) a” SRR aE try 5 
TE nso coc ce scat naseesasss 2 
FN eS ee ere 2 
Fy. ne ere ae 2 
Fe AIRE 5 Sida o's aan tae on l 
ee NS kc ed eeks a eu beaee tees l 
Fe ICM cannons ose <eKe scone ws 1 


* Several reported lending and renting motion 
pictures. 

+ Photographs and pictures are prepared for use 
in the opaque projector 


It is interesting to note the close 
grouping of such visual aids as the 
blackboard, motion pictures, manuals, 
and charts in one category, and the 
bulletin board, sound slide-films, and 
posters in another. At this point there 
is a noticeable drop in the number of 
training directors reporting the use of 
diagrams, the visualcast machine, train- 
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ing slides, “blowups,’ models, photo- 
graphs, and pictures. 

Training directors have listed these 
visual aids as the ones most frequently 
used, but in no sense is it an indication 
of their being the most important visual 
aids. This fact is further emphasized 
by the following comment made by one 
of the training directors: “All visual 
aids are a necessary supplement to 
whatever method is used in the training 
of store personnel.” 

More attention might be given to 
the use of the opaque projector, for it 
permits the presentation of opaque ob- 
jects. In addition, it is the simplest 
and least expensive of all projectors, 
and is an excellent means of showing 
specially prepared materials, skits, 
maps, graphs, charts, pictures, photo- 
graphs, etc., to the training group. 
Several replies indicated that photo- 
graphs and pictures are prepared for 
use in the opaque projector. 

Little importance is given to the use 
of flash cards and flip charts. Haas 
and Packer ' have stressed the growing 
tendency on the part of some training 
people to feature the high points, im- 
portant items, conclusions, etc., on 
flash cards for spotting, highlighting, 
and reviewing the material covered in 
the training program. 

Table 2 lists, by order of frequency, 
the visual aids that are purchased com- 
mercially and those that are pre- 
pared by the personnel of the training 
department. 


An analysis of the tabulations for 
1K. B. Haas and H. Q. Packer, The 


Preparation and Use of Visual Aids (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946), pp. 81-93. 


TABLE 2. VisuaL Arps PURCHASED 
AND PREPARED BY STORE PERSONNEL 


(Frequency listing by number of stores) 


cf Sse 
Visual Aids cc. zce 
1. Blackboard 15 9 
2. Manuals 28 25 
3. Motion pictures 32 5 
4+. Charts 24 24 
5. Bulletin board 17 13 
6. Sound slide-films 27 2 
7. Posters 19 15 
8. Diagrams 14 15 
9. Visualcast 15 5° 
10. Training slides 16 9 
11. “Blowups” 12 7 
12. Models 6 4 
13. Photographs 8 1 
14. Pictures 6 4 
15. Field trips 5 Z 
16. Filmstrips 8 1 
17. Graphs 8 8 
18. Opaque projector 8 0 
19. Training laboratory 1 1 
20. Maps 4 2 
21. Flash cards 3 3 
22. Pictoboard 2 1 
23. Bulletins 2 1 
24. Dramatic skits 2 2 
25. Fashion shows 1 l 
26. Sales skits 1 1 


* Materials prepared by the training department 
for use in the visualcast machine 
visual aids prepared by store personnel 
reveals the awareness on the part of 
those engaged in training of the im- 
portance and practical need for making 
up needed visual aids within the organ- 
ization. This is particularly evident 
in the high ranking given to the prepa- 
ration of manuals and charts. Posters, 
diagrams, bulletin-board materials, 
training slides, and blackboard mate- 
rials follow in the order named. 

More significant, however, is the fact 


ee eee 
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\SED that nine training directors have re- It is likewise to be noted that several 
NEL ported that they prepare their own train- stores prepare their own materials, 
res) ing slides. Here again we have evidence forms, pictures, and photographs for 
o of the training director's desire and de- use with the visualcast and opaque 
& termination to fit the training aid to the projector. 
$ actual job at hand within the store. In sroader and more frequent use might 
ES the words of several of the training be made of flash cards. They are 
oa directors, ‘More value is derived from simple, economical, and efficient train- 
} visual aids made and prepared by the ing devices in the hands of the com- 
) training department for practical train- petent trainer, and their use would 
: ing purposes than from those which bring about an improved _teaching- 
| are purchased commercially.” learning process. 
* 
TaBLe 3. Visuat Arps Usep oN TRAINING LEVELS 
(Frequency listing by number of stores) 
Initial On-the-Job Promotional Executive 
Training Training Training Training 

; 1. Blackboard 30 18 12 16 

2. Manuals 28 22 10 15 

3. Motion pictures 20 26 10 9 

i 4. Charts 18 19 13 16 

i 5. Bulletin board 9 15 5 3 

6. Sound slide-films 16 21 12 10 

7. Posters 12 19 9 6 

8. Diagrams 16 14 1] 12 

9. Visualcast 14 6 2 2 
= 10. Training slides 12 10 1 2 

i 11. “Blowups 12 7 6 4 

12. Models 5 8 4 1 
inl | 1%. Phsteeraphs 7 5 2 
t of ; 14. Pictures 6 6 I 1 
im- 15. Field trips 3 3 3 2 
‘ing 16. Filmstrips 10 10 4 5 
ie ; 17. Graphs 3 6 4 3 
18. Opaque projector 3 5 | l 
lent 19. Training laboratory 5 4 3 3 
-pa- 20. Maps 3 2 3 2 
ers, 21. Flash cards 3 1 1 l 
als, : 22. Pictoboard 1 1 1 1 
ey = Bulletins 1 2 1 1 

i 24. Dramatic skits l 1 l l 

25. Fashion shows l 1 1 1 
tact 26. Manufacturers’ literature l 1 I l 
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The blackboard, if properly used, 
may be of tremendous value and 1m- 
portance in the training program, and 
the trainer may have it at arm’s reach 
at all times for use in illustrating a 
point, drawing a sketch, listing key 
words and illustrations, reviewing a 
lesson, and primarily as a means of 
summing up a verbal presentation. In 
Table 3, the blackboard maintains its 
top ranking as a visual aid under initial 
training. It has been suggested by 
several training directors that more 
study be given the use of the black- 
board as a visual-training aid. 

Under initial training the blackboard, 
manuals, motion pictures, charts, and 
sound slide-films are the top five visual 
aids listed by frequency. An excellent 
example of the application of motion 
pictures to initial training is the orienta- 
tion film that R. H. Macy and Com- 
pany has produced for use in its train- 
ing program. 

On-the-job training shifts the em- 
phasis to motion pictures, followed by 
manuals, sound slide-films, posters, 
charts, blackboard, and the bulletin 
board. 

This slight shift in emphasis of visual 
aids used might be explained by the 
fact that initial training is more of a 
centralized and directed nature, while 
the on-the-job training might be termed 
suggestive or follow up. Furthermore, 
while training on both levels is directed 
toward the same ultimate goal, there 
is a shade of difference in the immediate 
emphasis. Abraham and Straus has 
taken a forward step in its training 
program through the medium of a spe- 
cial motion picture which has_ been 


produced to emphasize on-the-job train- 
ing within its organization. The film 
entitled More Power to You presents 
actual and special training problems 
and situations that may be fitted into 
the initial and on-the-job training pro- 
grams of other stores of a comparable 
size and nature. 

Promotional training reverts to the 
use of charts and blackboard tactics 
(a seeming and necessary bit of strategy 
in all training), sound slide-films, dia- 
grams, motion pictures, and_ posters. 
The use of the visual aids mentioned 
on this level of training might be ex- 
plained in part by the fact that it is 
“promotional” instruction and that the 
personnel is being given an overview 
of the entire store picture and policy. 

Training on the executive level makes 
greater use of the manual, blackboard, 
motion pictures, diagrams, and sound 
slide-films. Abraham and Straus re- 
ports that the promotional and execu- 
tive type of training is featured in 
another of its specially produced motion 
pictures called /t’'s Up to You. Special 
treatment is given the problems of the 
executive as a part of the visual-aids 
training program in this film. 


TABLE 4. 

Training directors have listed the 
following requirements for personnel 
engaged in the preparation and use 
of visual aids in the training pro- 
gram. (They are shown in order of 
frequency. ) 

1. Special training in the operation of 

equipment 
. Formal personnel training 
. Knowledge of fundamentals of sales- 
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. Regular teacher training 

Thorough knowledge of the subject 

_ Merchandise information as background 
_ “JIT” training 

_ Preparation of outlines to use with 


NN wn + 


ew 


presentation 

9, Previous experience in the use of visual 
aids 

10. Outlines for follow-up training 

11. Experience in writing and editing 

12. Experience in the preparation of manu- 
als 

13. Thorough knowledge of the store sys- 
tem 

14. Knowledge of forms 

15. Lectures and discussions built around 

films used 
Training done by specialists in visual 
aids 

17. Ability to select and organize material 

18. Most effective means of using visual aids 

19. Technical knowledge of film production 

20. Knowledge of art and layout 

21. Meeting leaders supplied with guides 
for use with filmstrips and sound 
slide-films 

22. All material must be previewed before 
being presented 

23. Instruction given by manufacturers 

24. Ability to organize fashion shows 

25. Ability to design and execute cutting of 


a 


16. 


stencils 
6. Solicit advice from commercial agencies 


ty 


Examination of Table 4, which lists 
the training required of personnel using 
visual aids, reveals the fact that train- 
ing directors recognize the importance 
of having specialists who are trained 
in the preparation of materials and in 
the operation of visual-aids equipment. 

Real learning situations are bound 


é . 
to result from such requirements as: 


(1) special training in the operation 
of equipment; (2) formal personnel 
training; (3) knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of salesmanship; (4) regular 
teacher-training and classroom-instruc- 
tion experience; (5) knowledge of the 
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subject—merchandising, store systems 
and forms, art and layout; (6) prepara- 
tion of outlines to accompany the use 
of visual aids that must be reviewed 
before actual meetings. 

These and other requirements indi- 
cate the need and necessity for having 
a definite and planned program involv- 
ing the use of visual aids in the training 
of store personnel. Co-operation be- 
tween manufacturers and the training 
department has been mentioned, and 
the advice of buyers is also sought in 
securing various visual aids. 

The forcefulness and effectiveness of 
such a program might be summed up 
by the words of several training direc- 
tors who state that “All materials are 
previewed before the instructors meet 
the trainee groups.” 


TABLE 5. 


The following advantages which re- 
sulted from the use of visual aids in 
the training of store personnel were 
listed by training directors. (They are 
shown in order of frequency. ) 

The use of visual aids has re- 
sulted in: 


1. Making work more interesting 

2. Clarifying material and information for 
the learner 

. Longer and greater retention of results 
from “seeing” 


w 


. Speeds up training 

. Better and fuller understanding 

6. Saving learning time 

7. Adding variety 

&. Attention-getting and attention-holding 
9. Ease of instruction 

10. More enjoyable means of learning 

11. Establishing uniformity of thought 

12. More dramatic presentation 

13. Student retaining knowledge more 
readily 


vi 
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14. Visualcast is “versatile,” with instructor 
facing class 

15. All visual aids are a necessary supple- 
ment to the lecture method 

16. Visualcast is clearer than chalk and 
board 

17. Opportunities ‘or- greater student par- 
ticipation 

18. Definite advantage when used as a 
“conclusion” of a training series 

19. Teacher aid in organization and presen- 
tation of subject matter 

20. Less chance for misrepresentation 

21. Complete information control from 
central point 

22. Particular helpfulness to students with 
poor reading comprehension 

23. Simplifying system training 

24. Affording opportunity to teach larger 
group 

25. Supplementing “reading and telling” 

26. Definite aid in teaching the handling of 
sales tickets and manual tasks 

27. Excellent means of refresher training 

28. More complete understanding of selling 
policies 

29. More interest and participation in the 
training program by management 


The advantages which have resulted 
from the use of visual aids in the train- 
ing of store personnel (see Table 5) 
are unique to the extent that they repre- 
sent the actual training experiences otf 
fifty-two organizations where training 
directors have been quick and progres- 
sive enough to take the initiative in 
adopting the use of visual aids as they 
might improve the effectiveness of their 
training programs. 

It is clear that a training program 
which includes the use of visual aids 
is a more forceful and effective means 
of instruction than is the ordinary lec- 
ture or discussion method of teaching. 
The factors of interest, clarity, longer 
and greater retention, speeding up of 
training, better and fuller understand- 


ing, variety, ease of instruction, and 
enjoyable means of learning, as listed 
in Table 5, further emphasize the value 
of visual aids, in the hands of com- 
petent trainers, in the training of store 
personnel. 

Several replies emphasized a definite 
advantage of visual aids as being a 
means and a method of closing out a 
training series through practical and 
thorough summaries, reviews, and con- 
clusions of the materials presented. 


TABLE 6. 


The following changes in the use of 
visual aids have been proposed by train- 
ing directors. (The list is in order of 


frequency. ) 


1. Use of manufacturers’ films where ap- 
plicable 

. Greater use of sound motion pictures 

. Purchase of projectors 

. Making of surveys in the field of visual 


w bh 


7S 


aids 
. Building of new classrooms 
. Installation of better equipment 
. Production of more films on salesman- 


~ 
an 


“I 


ship 
8. Equipment of sound-projection rooms 
9, Planning to use motion pictures 
10. Preparation of own films 
11. Increased use of visualcast 
12. Use of more color films 
13. Increased use of sound slide-films and 


accompanying tests 

14. Putting on more 
shows 

15. Concentrated use of motion pictures in 
initial and promotional training 

16. Increased use of bulletin boards in de- 
partments for special information 

17. Increased use of skits featuring proper 
selling techniques 

18. Use of charts in cash-register training 

19. Preparation of sound slide-films featur- 


“finished” fashion 


ing correct posture, dress, housekeep- 
ing, etc 
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20. Preparation of new employees’ manuals 

21. Increase in the number of visual aids and 
their application 

22. Setting up of a training laboratory 

23. Use of television in the training pro- 
gram 


A number of the stores included in 
this report have been limited in their 
use of visual aids because of the lack 
of equipment, space, facilities, and 
other means of using them. However, 
changes contemplated in the use of 
visual aids (see Table 6) reveal that 
projectors will be purchased ; new class- 
rooms are being built ; better equipment 
is being added to the training depart-° 
ments; and special sound projection 
rooms are being made a part of the 
visual-aids training facilities. 

Manufacturers have prepared numer- 
ous films that would be of value in the 
training of store personnel, and a num- 
ber of stores have indicated that they 
are going to make greater use of this 
service. Others who have not been 
using motion pictures expect to do so. 
Another group of stores is going to 
make greater use of sound motion 
pictures. 

To improve their own training pro- 
grams, six organizations are going to 
make surveys in the field of visual 
aids. Such research is needed, and the 
proposed action is further proof of the 
degree of importance which training 
directors attach to the use of visual 
aids in the training program. In 
contrast with this is the fact that four 
stores reported that no changes are 
contemplated in the use of visual aids. 
While it may be an expensive process, 
the plans of three concerns to produce 
their own films will further increase the 
effectiveness of their training programs. 
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SUGGESTIONS AND COMMENTS 

Because of the wealth of experience 
that the training directors reported 
upon in this survey have had in the 
use of visual aids in the training of store 
personnel, it is felt that the following 
suggestions and comments made by 
them will be of interest to others who 
are in the process of expanding the use 
of visual aids in training programs. 


Visual aids will play an increasingly im- 
portant part in our training program.— 
Polsky’s of Akron 

We hope to develop many more training 
aids and use them in both centralized and 
decentralized training programs.—John 
Wanamaker 

At present we are revising and bringing 
our visual aids training program up to 
date—Cohen Brothers 

The use of visual aids should be worked 
into the regular training program.—.Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., Ine. a 

Scheduling of groups for motion picture 
showings constitutes a major problem.— 
Crowley, Milner & Co. 

Motion pictures and sound slidefilms are 
especially helpful to our salespeople.—Halle 
Bros. Company 

We are studying the possibility of pro- 
ducing our own films.—Daniels and Fisher 
Stores Co. 

The use of dramatic skits, sales programs, 
and special displays is definitely a part of 
the visual aid program.—O’Connor Moffatt 
& Co. 

We have been very successful in using 
visual aids in every one of our training 
courses. —R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. 

Slidefilms have been especially useful and 
helpful—B. Gertz, Inc. 

We feel that visual aids have become a 
major part of our training program.—Mar- 
shall Field & Co. 

We Have not yet gone into visual train- 
ing, but we are seriously considering it.— 
Several stores. 

More surveys of this type should be 
conducted in the field of visual aids and 
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the results made available to training di- 
rectors.—Stern Brothers 

Our problem is that of securing and pre- 
paring appropriate visual training aids that 
will best fit our particular situation —T7/e 
J. L. Hudson Co. 

Adequate equipment and classroom space 
are essentials in any well-organized visual 
training program.—Emery, Bird, Thayer Co. 

Visual aids are used extensively in our 
training program.—B. Gertz, Inc. 

As future developments occur and prove 
practical and adaptable to our organization, 
we shall add them to our program.—ar- 
shall Field & Co. 

The use of manufacturers’ posters on gen- 
eral salesmanship approach have been help- 
ful in our training program.—Stern 
Brothers 

Visual aids are but tools in the hands of 
the training supervisor, and do not represent 
all there is to training. More value is de- 
rived from “home-made” visual aids than 
from those which are purchased commer- 
cially —Abraham and Straus 

We have adopted a policy of “more show 
and les® blow” in our training program.— 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc. 


A number of training directors ex- 
pressed the opinion that special courses 
should be taken by training directors 
in the preparation and use of visual 
aids. In addition, many of them stated 
that “It is the duty of the training 
director to sell top management on the 
importance and value of visual aids in 
the training program.” 


SUMMARY 


An examination of the replies of 
fifty-two training directors in answer 
to a check list involving questions on 
“visual aids used in department-store 
training’ has revealed that: 

1. Twenty-seven specific visual affls were 
used in the training of store personnel, and 


that greatest importance was given to such 
visual aids as the blackboard, motion pic- 


tures, manuals, charts, the bulletin board, 
sound slide-films, and posters—listed in the 
order of importance 

2. Training directors feel that more value 
is derived from visual aids made and pre- 
pared by the training department for prac- 
tical training purposes than those which are 
purchased commercially 

3. The twenty-seven specific visual aids 
reported upon are used on all levels of 
training—initial, on-the-job, promotional, 
and executive—with the emphasis shifting, 
depending on the level of training, among 
the use of such visual aids as motion pic- 
tures, manuals, sound slide-films, posters, 
charts, the blackboard, diagrams, and the 
bulletin board ‘ 

4. Specific requirements are established 
for personnel engaged in the preparation and 
use of visual aids in the training program, 
namely, (a) special training in the opera- 


tion of equipment, (b) formal personne! 
training, (c) knowledge of the fundamentals 
of salesmanship, (d) regular teacher train- 
ing, and (¢) a knowledge of merchandising, 
store systems, forms, art, and layout. 

5. Specific advantages have resulted from 
the use of visual aids in the training of 
store personnel, such as those which include 
factors of interest, clarity, longer and greater 
retention, speeding up of training, better 
and fuller understanding, variety, ease of 
instruction, and an enjoyable means of 
learning 

6. A number of the training directors 
plan changes in the use of visual aids that 
will provide for the purchase of new 
equipment, the building of classrooms, the 
increased use of motion pictures, the con- 
struction of special sound-projection rooms, 
the increased use of all visual aids, the 
preparation of their own motion pictures, 
sound slide-films, and training slides, and 
the making of surveys in the field of visual 
aids 

The importance attached to the use 
of visual aids in the training of store 
personnel is evidenced by the data sup- 
plied by the training directors included 


(Continued on page 102) 
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Credit Information Is Important Again 


A. B. 


During the war, when Regulation WW 
curtailed the normal extension of credit, 
and when many of the higher priced 
items for which consumers usually 
needed credit were not on the market, 
there was such a lull in credit activity 
that many retailers have almost for- 
gotten that credit sales used to con- 
stitute an important segment of their 
business. 

Although it seems that a tremendous 
amount of credit was extended to con- 
sumers just before the lapse of Regula- 
tion W, actually the percentage of 
charge and installment business is still 
It must be 
remembered that our population now 


below the prewar level. 


has something more than nine million 
more consumers than it did before the 
war, when the last census was taken 
in 1940. Wages are consequentially 
higher, and the prices of the items con- 
sumers buy are far above their levels 
during the latter part of the 1930's. 
Some credit experts believe that the 
volume of consumer credit (which, in 
terms of dollars, is about the amount 
extended in 1940) could be increased 
by 50 per cent without exceeding the 
proportion of consumer business done 
on credit. 


CREDIT SALES WILL EXPAND 


Automobiles and electric appliances 
accounted for a substantial part of con- 
sumer credit before the war. With the 
disappearance of Regulation W. there 
are no restrictions on the extension 
of credit beyond the good judgment 
of the retailers and finance companies 
granting credit. 
mechanical 


And as automobiles. 


refrigerators, automatic 
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BUCKERIDGE 


washers, and other components of our 
normal standard of living come back 
on the market in greater supply, we 
may expect a very great increase in 
credit business. And, as before, ease 
and liberality of credit will be a com- 
petitive sales and advertising theme for 
a good many dealers. 

No matter what new terms are intro- 
duced by competitive conditions, the 
credit executive will still be doing busi- 
ness at the old stand, applying the prin- 
ciples of sound credit extension. The 
fact that the retailer's advertising may 
say. “Nothing down and two years to 
pay,”’ does not mean that every Tom, 
Dick, and Harry will be granted credit, 
or that the terms will uniformly be 
“nothing down and two years to pay.” 
Full-credit applications will still be 
taken, credit reports will still be ob- 
tained, and the information on each 
individual will still be analyzed. 

Those applicants with poor records 
Those with too 
limited ability to pay, uncertain employ- 


will be turned down. 


ment futures, or whatever other char- 
acteristics indicating poor credit, will 
be discouraged. Those who have suf- 
ficient responsibility will be accepted. 
but in accordance with their merits. 
In some cases, the downpayment asked 
will be the same as under Regulation W 
or between that percentage and the 
advertised terms. The same elasticity 
will apply to the length of the credit 
extension, which will range from six 
months to two years—all depending on 
the general policies of the grantor, and 
the goodness of the credit risk. 

But the bars will not be let down all 


the way. The credit executive's job 
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is to make profitable sales. He knows 
that too many slow accounts will reflect 
on his department long after the origi- 
nal advertised offer has been forgotten 
by management. And he knows that 
too many charges to profit and loss six 
months or a year later will put him on 
the spot. Some firms, as in the past, 
will gamble, and the law of averages 
will take care of them. In some cases, 
the store’s executives, dominated by the 
sales department, will require more 
liberal than safe credit policies. Time 
alone will deliver the verdict as to the 
ultimate success or failure of the policy 
of easy terms. 

But, at the moment, it seems certain 
that there will be an expansion of 
consumer credit and a marked relaxa- 
tion in terms. There is plenty of room 
for expansion of credit volume between 
the limits imposed by the tight Regula- 
tion W policy, and the extreme of 
“nothing down and pay when you feel 
like it” without violating the rules of 
sound credit. 


THE CREDIT BUREAU AS AN AID TO 
SOUND CREDIT 

With the information now available 
through the network of credit bureaus 
in the United States, the merchant who 
wants to maximize his credit business 
with a minimum of risk can get credit 
information virtually instantly. He can 
learn the past credit performance of his 
prospective customers if they have done 
any credit business in his community. 

While there were several hundred 
credit agencies and associations prior 
to 1920, actually the credit associations, 
as we know them today, and their allies, 
the credit bureaus, started as a mass 
movement in the early 1920's. It was 


a nationwide and spontaneous move- 
ment which created this vast network 
of central files containing the combined 
experiences of all types of credit 
grantors on good, fair, and bad credit 
risks. This spontaneous movement was 
a result of a definite need. 

The rapid growth of credit came in 
1920, growing steadily until the in- 
stallment plan for the sale of automo- 
biles was popularized around 1925, 
when it grew at a tremendous rate. As 
the number of requests for open and 
installment credit grew, the merchants 
discovered that calling each other for 
credit information was unwieldy, time 
consuming, and unsatisfactory. In city 
after city, groups of credit managers 
and store executives got together to 
talk about coping with the situation. It 
was the obvious conclusion that a cen- 
tral file from which all could profit was 
the solution to the problem. Com- 
mittees were appointed which visited 
other cities that had established credit 
bureaus. This mass organization of 
bureaus continued until, today, practi- 
cally every shopping center in the 
United States and in Canada has its 
credit bureau, covering the entire trad- 
ing area. 

Today there are nearly 1,400 credit 
bureaus in North America, with records 
of the credit performance of 65,000,000 
individuals. Just a telephone call from 
the prospective credit grantor to his 
credit bureau puts before him the credit 
history of his applicant, and allows him 
to make his judgment with all facts in 
view. 


THE NEW YORK CITY BUREAU 


As an example of what the average 
credit bureau does for its members, 
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let us look at the Credit Bureau of 
Greater New York now in its thirtieth 
year, although it did not assume its full 
scope as a credit bureau until the early 
1920's. More than two hundred em- 
ployees are required to handle the daily 
volume of its business. It requires 
more than 15,000 square ieet of office 
space. And its files contain the records 
of more than 5,000,000 individuals who 
have, or have had, open or installment 
accounts with firms which extend con- 
sumer credit in Greater New York. 
The credit bureau handles an average 
of more than 3,000 reports a day. Its 
files contain not only the records of all 
accounts which were paid promptly, 
but those which were paid slowly, 
charged to profit and loss, given to an 
attorney for collection, or which in some 
other way turned out to be unsatisfac- 
tory to the credit grantor. Practically 
all bad checks are reported to the bureau 
immediately. Each day the bureau 
places in its files records of all suits 
from the twenty-six municipal courts 
and judgments from Greater New 
York, as well as bankruptcies and 
derogatory items from the daily and 
Sunday newspapers. The bureau 
utilizes the most modern telephone 
equipment as well as telautographs and 
telephone-typewriters, and even, for the 
largest users, messenger service. 


RECORDS ON 83 PER CENT 

On 83 per cent of the inquiries com- 
ing to it, the credit bureau has informa- 
tion on file showing at least one report 
from another member whose experi- 
ence can be obtained by a clearance. 
The credit bureau offers a number of 
services from a trade clearance which 
gives only a record of paving habits 
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to a special report which gives complete 
information regarding the residence, 
business, bank, litigation, and paying 
habits. Daily, the members of the 
bureau report to the organization im- 
postor charges, men who will not be 
responsible for the debts of their wives, 
accounts which have been closed be- 
cause of too slow payments, copies of 
lists of customers whose accounts have 
been charged to profit and loss or given 
out to attorneys for collection. In 
addition, the bureau has a “locate” de- 
partment to trace the addresses of 
people who have moved without notify- 
ing their creditors, a complete cdilection 
department, and a private investigation 
department which handles personal re- 
ports and other types of reports where 
a knowledge of the character, back- 
ground, and other detailed information 
regarding individuals is necessary. 


SOUND CREDIT FUNDAMENTALS 


The fundamental plan on which the 
Credit Bureau of Greater New York 
and all other credit bureaus have oper- 
ated is very simple. It consists of 
three main parts: 

1. To check every application for 
credit through the credit bureau 

2. To report promptly every account 
which becomes unsatisfactory for any 
reason 

3. To turn down those applicants for 
credit where the bureau report shows 
that they have paid others too slowly 
or not at all 


Following these three fundamentals 
prevents overloading the customer be- 
yond his ability to pay. Overloading 
always has been the greatest danger in 
the extension of credit—both to the 
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seller and te the customer. When a 
firm extending credit knows through 
the credit-bureau report the debtor’s 
income, his rent-paying habits, his 
bank balance, the number of- accounts 
he has and how promptly he is paying 
them, then the chances are nil that the 
credit manager will grant the applicant 
credit beyond his ability to pay. 

The types of firms which belong to 
credit bureaus are many. They com- 
prise every classification of business or 
profession which extends credit to the 


consumer. Most credit bureaus have 
a hundred or more lines of business and 
" 


most of the professions among its mem- 
bership. These include the grocery, 
the meat market, the department store, 
the clothing store, the drug store, the 
bank, the finance company, the per- 
sonal-loan company, the hospital, the 
physician, the dentist, etc. 

The future of credit depends on the 
control of credit. That means proper 
information through a central credit 
bureau and terms properly adjusted to 
the circumstances of the customer. And 
this combination requires co-operation 
on the part of every type of credit 
grantor. 





Manufacturers Can Be Educators 
(Continued from page 90) 
Building. A twenty-page booklet giving 
illustrations and descriptions of basic styles 

in men’s, women’s and children’s shoes. 

Teacher's Textbook of Sheets and Pillow- 
cases. New York: Educational Departmeiit, 
Pequot Mills, 2901 Empire State Building. 
This book gives detailed information to be 
used in connection with Facts About Sheets, 
it is an eight-page pamphlet on the buying, 
use, and care for class; available for indi- 
vidual students. 


Can Style Acceptance Be Measured? 

(Continued from page 84) 
handle such an operation on let us say 
a dress line for well under $50,000 per 
vear and, if it worked as planned, our 
additional profits would be at least 
$1,000,000 per year in reduction of 
markdowns, increased sales, and re- 
duced selling costs. 

In a poll-ridden country, fashions 
might seem the last stand of unpredict- 
able individualism, but individualism 
unfortunately costs mass producers of 
merchandise a good deal of money un- 
less it is predictable at least on an 


actuarial or statistical basis. My guess 
is that the individualism will remain 
but that modern techniques of forecast- 
ing, either of the type outlined or some 
other similar to it, will eventually put 
fashions in the category of politicians, 
radio stars, and grocery products 
whose popularity is as measurable as 
a baseball player's batting average. 
Visual Aids 
Continued from page 98) 

in this survey; however, it should be 
noted that in spite of the success and 
progress reported in the use of visual 
aids—the changes and plans contem- 
plated tor the greater use of such aids 
and the possibility of including tele- 
vision in the training program—these 
training directors have a realization of 
the fact that visual aids are but tools 
in the hands of a competent trainer and 
that there is no substitute for personal 
instruction. Their feeling is that the 
two must be combined to effect a train- 
ing program that will bring the positive 
result of increased efficiency in the 


training of store personnel. 
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Twenty Years Ago 


A glance through the JoURNAL OF RETAILING, Volume III], Number 3, October 
1927, shows that retailing problems have not changed with the times. 


The introduction of a_ privately 
branded dress by Franklin Simon and 
Company highlights a discussion of the 
relative merits of nationally advertised 
and privately branded items in depart- 
ment stores. 

bad x x * “« 

The growing competition with de- 
partment stores by the newly devel- 
oping chain of retail outlets of the 
mail-order firms is a source of interest. 

x *« *'h§ * * 

Opposition on the part of newspapers 
in Dayton, Ohio, to the launching of a 
co-operative shopping news by Dayton 
merchants was being watched with 1n- 
terest. Dayton newspapers banned 
from their advertising columns all mer- 
chants supporting the new shopping 


news. 


Co-operative buying of wrapping and 
packing supplies was recommended be- 
cause such a movement would introduce 
greater standardization and efficiency 
in wrapping and packing. 


Hearn’s made the headlines by mov- 
ing the time of opening from 9:00 to 
9:30 a.m. William Filene’s Sons Com- 
pany announced an official curtailment 
of the work week to forty-eight hours, 
except in the three summer months, 
when it would be forty-five hours. 


Group buying of women’s ready-to- 
wear apparel was found to be profitable 
to the co-operating stores. 


Book Notes 


The Elements of Marketing, by Paul 
Harvey W. 


edition. 


D. Converse and 
Huegy. Third revised 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1947, 731 pages. 


This is the latest edition of a marketing 
textbook which, dating from its original 
publication in 1930, has come to be con- 
sidered one of the standard sources. 
Considerable regrouping and some rewriting 
i material is in evidence, all of which in- 
creases the book’s value as a teaching tool. 
Mention should be made of the following 
sections of the book which are of general 
or particular interest to retailers: prices 
and price policies, including a complete dis- 
cussion of price controls and _ legislative 

cites vik , “ 


of prices; retail markets and re- 


tail stores, with discussions on size, type, 
location, merchandise, ownership groups, 
expenses, services, and current trends in 
retail marketing methods; merchandising 
margins and expenses, stock turnover and 
buying, cost distribution and profits, selling 
and advertising; and government regulation 
and competition. 

An exploration into the total cost of 
marketing is given in the appendix, in which 
on the basis of many diverse 1939 data it is 
estimated that retailers added some 12 bil- 
lion dollars to the value of the total national 
product or better than one fifth of the total 
value added by 58% million dollars. In 
addition there are in the appendix some 240 
marketing problems, the presentation of 
which occupies the last eighty pages of the 
book. 


C. B. M 
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Fur—A Practical Treatise, by Max 
Bachrach. Revised edition, 1940, 
1946. 


As Mr. Bachrach states in the Preface 
to this book, “For many years it has been 
my unexpressed desire to compile a book 
that would contain the information and data 
so often sought by those who make their 
livelihood in one or another of the various 
branches of the Fur Industry, as well as 
by those whose inquiring minds seek an 
answer to the many questions raised by the 
purchase of fur garments.” His book gives 
complete answers to almost any problem 
which the retail furrier might want to 
know concerning recognizing furs, their 
sources, characteristics, methods of evaluat- 
ing quality, dressing, dyeing, and care. The 
revised edition contains the Federal Trade 
Commission Rulings and examples of their 
application especially in proper naming of 
furs. 

The book is well organized, and easily 
read. It is replete with pictures of the 
various fur-bearing animals and_ illustra- 
tions which show the variations in peltries 
from the same animal raised in various 
sections of the world. 

In addition to sections devoted to mam- 
malogy and microscopy, Mr. Bachrach has 
included a section on the nomenclature of 
fur peltries in English, French, German, 
Russian, and Spanish. Inasmuch as Mr. 
Bachrach is a recognized authority in his 
work as a fur consultant, this book con- 
tains authentic information for those who 


retail, teach, or purchase fur garments. 
K. R. G. 


Store Salesmanship, by Norris A. 
Brisco, Grace Griffith, and O. P. 
Robinson. Third edition. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1947, 
435 pages. 

The third edition of a long and widely 
used high-school retail-salesmanship text- 
book, this new volume presents an up-to- 
date, direct approach to the job of selling 
in a retail store. 


Store Salesmanship begins by describing 
the opportunities in retail selling and by 
showing the student how to get a job in 
retailing. An entire chapter is devoted to 
the personal qualities needed for retail 
selling. A compact presentation of sources 
of merchandise knowledge is included. The 
principles of retail-store salesmanship are 
presented in a way which will be under- 
stood by the high-school student and help- 
ful to the employed salesperson. Meeting 
the customer, learning customers’ wants, 
presenting the merchandise, making the 
salestalk convincing, helping the customer 
decide, customers’ additional needs, customer 
buying problems, store systems, selling 
arithmetic, and care of merchandise are the 
topics discussed. A chapter each on dis- 
play, salaries and their bases, and rating 
the selling job conclude the new volume. 

A unique feature of the book is its divi- 
sion into sixty-five topics, each followed by 
an assignment, a case, or a series of ques- 
tions to interest the student and to aid the 
instructor. 

Teachers who have used editions one and 
two will be delighted with the third edi- 
tion, and teachers who are not familiar with 
Store Salesmanship will be impressed with 
its inclusiveness, its interesting style, and 
its excellent illustrations. 

W. M. T. 


Effective Personality Building, by 
Gwenyth R. Vaughn and Charles 
B. Roth. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1947, 290 pages. 


Personality, according to the authors is 
a twofold matter. There are the inside or 
psychological qualities which express the 
individual and the physical or outside quali- 
ties of dress, grooming, manners, clothing, 
and voice. Both the psychological and the 
physical factors are constantly changing, 
and we, by knowing how we should be, can 
direct those changes in the right directions. 
Building a good personality is a lifelong 
project. 
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The authors describe the inside and out- 
side personalities with abundant examples 
of individuals taken from history, contempo- 
rary life, and the authors’ own experiences. 
The reader is left with the feeling that the 
success of business, political, and _ social 
leaders is a result of the ability these lead- 
ers had to develop their personality factors 
as the book directs. 

The authors use the terminology of psy- 
chologists in a way which makes that 
terminology self-explanatory. The reader 
needs no special technical background to fol- 
low the clear, simplified style. Frequent 
illustrations add to the reader interest. 

Each of the fifteen chapters is followed 
by a series of exercises for study and dis- 
cussion and a number of practical problems. 

W. M. T. 


Marketing Drugs and Cosmetics, by 
Louis Bader and Sidney Picker. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 
Inc., 1947, 331 pages. 


“The purpose of this volume is to set 
forth the basic principles underlying the 
marketing of drugs and cosmetics and to 
answer many of the problems continually 
arising in these operations.” This state- 
ment is made by Dr. Bader and Mr. Picker, 
men of authority and considerable experience 
in this field, as the introduction to their 
book. This premise is faithfully adhered to 
and explored in the succeeding chapters. 

The book is replete with information con- 
cerning such topics as: the market; the 
product; competition; merchandising prac- 
tices; packaging; types of outlets; trade 
practices; sales promotion and advertising ; 
research; and government regulations. 

The authors have included charts which 
are easy to read and interpret and which 
tell quickly and effectively: the ages of 
women buying typical cosmetic products; 
what price is generally paid for various 
merchandise; where typical items are fre- 
quently purchased; wholesale trade centers; 
sales and overhead expenses of drug stores 
that failed, contrasted to active drug stores; 
popular types of displays; and the export 
market. 


October 1947 


For owners and managers of drug stores 
and drug and toiletries departments, for ad- 
vertisers and display departments, and for 
wholesalers and manufacturers of drug and 
cosmetic products, the book is an effective 
and well-organized contribution that may be 
studied at length or used for ready refer- 
ence. 


K. R. G. 


Operating Results of Department and 
Specialty Stores in 1946, by Mal- 
colm P. McNair. Boston: Har- 
vard University Graduate School 
of Business Administration, 1947, 
50 pages. 


This is the twenty-seventh annual report 
of department-store and specialty-store oper- 
ating results published by the Bureau of 
Business Research of the Harvard Business 
School. As a study such as this is continued 
year after year, it becomes better known, 
and obtains continually wider response to 
requests for co-operation. The current re- 
port is based on reports from 514 department 
and specialty stores, and is estimated to 
cover about one third of the department- 
and specialty-store volume in the United 
States. 

This present study presents a more pene- 
trating and detailed study of operating 
results than previous studies. In general, 
the report indicates that department stores, 
and to a lesser extent, specialty stores, at- 
tained record-breaking highs in sales vol- 
ume, and that net profits broke all previous 
records. The high net-profit showing, how- 
ever, is attributed to the lifting of the ex- 
cess profits tax rather than to the increase 
in sales, because of the drop in gross 
margins realized by both department and 
specialty stores. It is suggested that, in the 
absence of any further windfall gains during 
1947, profit figures may be markedly lower 
than those enjoyed for 1946 business. 

Expenses rose during 1946, but the in- 
crease is attributable to wage increases 
primarily. The rebuilding of inventories 
after the wartime period of merchandise 
shortages brought about a slight decrease in 
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the rate of stock turn. There appeared to 
be some evidence of a decrease in the 
average number of transactions per employee. 

The completeness of data and _ the 
thoroughness of analysis make this report 
one of great significance as a guide to con- 
trol during the present period. Only one 
complaint can be made by the reviewer, 
that is, that the report merges the figures 
for stores in Canada and in the United 
States. The merging of these two sets of 
figures will, of course, do little to change 
the picture of retailing in the United States. 
But since it is commonly believed that ex- 
pense ratios in Canada and in the United 
States differ markedly, it is hoped that the 
Harvard Bureau of Business Research will 
find it possible to present Canadian figures 
separately. ae Oy 


The Guarantee of Work and Wages, 
by Joseph L. Snider. Boston: 
Harvard University Graduate 
School of Business Administra- 
tion, 1947, 191 pages. 


At a time when many retail organizations 
are surveying the possibilities of guarantee 
plans for their employees, this book has 
especial significance. Part I of the book 
deals with the experience of industry with 
guarantee plans. Although no one plan 
which has been developed could be applied 
successfully to any retail organization, the 
experience of others can be of great value 
in formulating a new plan. Requisites for 
the success of such a plan are carefully 
analyzed in the discussion. Also covered 
are reasons for the discontinuance of par- 
ticular guarantee plans. 

Part II suggests some of the next steps 
that may be taken toward the security of 
work and wages. Principal emphasis is 
given here to management's and labor's ap- 
proach to the problem. Part III deals with 
the long-range objectives and long-range 
measures for employment security. In this 
last section the amount of employment se- 
curity ultimately desirable and the responsi- 
bility of business for such security is dis- 


H. E. K. 


cussed. 


Employees Are People, by Harry King 
Tootle. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1947, 350 pages. 


Mr. Tootle, personnel director for The 
New York Times, has drawn upon his varied 
personnel experience to produce a book that 
is both refreshing and stimulating. He pre- 
sents the job of the personnel worker in a 
simple manner and writes in everyday terms. 
Many down-to-earth aspects of the person- 
nel job are covered in this book in a 
straightforward manner. Interesting chap- 
ters give trouble-saving advice on such 
topics as unions and union men, employees 
and money matters, laws and lawyers, and 
extracurricular employee troubles. This 
book should prove to be of value to anyone 
interested in personnel problems. 


Manual on 
Operations, 


Receiving Departinent 
edited by Leonard 
Mongeon. Revised edition. New 
York: Traffic Group, National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, 


1947, 366 pages. 


Every element in retail receiving, marking, 
and reserve stock keeping is covered in this 
revised edition of the Traffic and Receiving 
Manual published some years ago by the 
N.R.D.G.A. The new manual is divided 
into two parts. Part I deals with basic 
receiving-department knowledge and covers 
the whole field of operation from employee 
selection to expense distribution. Included 
in this section are particularly valuable 
chapters on marking methods, production 
incentive plans, and receiving equipment and 
supplies. 

Part II of this book is comprised of ten 
chapters, each describing a system used by 
a specific store in the operation of its 
receiving department. The manual is well 
illustrated throughout. This is a book that 
should prove to be the main source of in- 
formation for the operation of any receiving 
department. 


H. E. K. 
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Our Contributors 


Cass S. Baron is merchandise man- 
ager of homefurnishings department at 
Hecht’s Department Store, New York 
City. He holds a Master of Science in 
Retailing degree from New York Uni- 
versity School of Retailing, and is a 
lecturer on retail buying in the Evening 
Division of the School of Retailing. 


Harry Black is a staff writer on the 
Industrial Bulletin, illustrated monthly 
news magazine of the New York State 
Department of Labor. He attended 
Colgate University and, prior to service 
in the Philippines with the United 
States Army, was associated with the 
National Broadcasting Company as an 
apprentice sciipt writer. He has been 
a newspaper reporter, radio actor, and 
a free-lance writer. Earlier in his 
career, Mr. Black appeared briefly in 
vitagraph pictures which starred Flora 
Finch and John Bunny. He is the 
author of a book of children’s verse 
soon to be published. 


Miss Elizabeth Booth is co-ordinator 
of the retail division and instructor of 
classes in merchandise information at 
Flint Junior College, Flint, Michigan. 
She received her Bachelor of Science 
degree from the School of Commerce, 
Accounts, and Finance, New York 
University, and her Master of Educa- 
tion degree from Temple University. 
She has had eight years of retailing 
experience, five of which she was a 
buyer at Luckey, Platt and Company, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 


A. B. Buckeridge is executive man- 
ager of the Credit Bureau of Greater 
New York, Inc. He started in credit- 
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bureau work as manager of the credit 
bureau at Port Huron, Michigan, in 
1920, and progressively moved to more 
responsible posts until, in 1929, he was 
appointed manager of the Credit Bureau 
of Greater New York, the largest 
bureau of its kind in the world. He 
has organized over a hundred credit 
bureaus, and is past president of the 
Associated Credit Bureaus of America 
and of the Associated Credit Bureaus 
of New York State. 


G. J. Cullinan is vice-president and 
a director of Alden’s, Inc. (formerly 
Chicago Mail Order Company). He 
started with this firm in 1929 as a clerk 
in the statistical unit of the auditing 
department. He showed such an apti- 
tude in statistical work that he was soon 
transferred to the sales department, 
and progressively moved up to become 
manager of the circulation department, 
assistant sales manager, sales manager, 
and later vice-president and a director 
of the company. Shortly after he 
started to work with Alden’s, he began 
studying law and was admitted to prac- 
tice, but has never practiced as an 
attorney. 


John J. Gress is an instructor at 
Hunter College, New York City, and 
is completing the final requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Education 
at the School of Education, New York 
University. 

Melvin Tick is a graduate student 
at the New York University School of 
Retailing. He is the third member of 
his family to attend this school, having 
been preceded by his brother and sister, 
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Seymour and Mirriam, both of whom his master’s degree, and has now joined 
have received their degrees of Master his family in the operation of Tick’s 
of Science in Retailing. Following Department Store, Walden, New York. 
three years of army service, Mr. Tick The store was founded in 1918 by his 
has recently completed requirements for father, Julius M. Tick. 





NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF RETAILING 


Trains Young Men and Women for 
Executive Careers - 
IN THE RETAIL FIELD 


The New York University School of Retailing was established twenty-eight 
years ago in response to a widespread demand for a specialized school to provide 
scientific training, at the collegiate level, for young men and women who aspire to 
executive careers in the field of retailing. In its extensive curriculum, which is one 
of the most diversified of its kind, the school includes courses in all phases of 
accounting and control, advertising and sales promotion, buying and merchandising, 
management and personnel, merchandise and fashion information, research, and 
teaching. 


Through its regular and summer sessions, in both its day and evening divisions, 
the School of Retailing serves three distinct groups of students: 





Graduate Students: To a select group of college graduates the School of Retailing 
provides a unique program of training by combining actual work experience with 
classroom instruction. With the co-operation of leading stores in the New York 
metropolitan area, the School offers a practical system of training whereby students 
attend classes during the morning and work in stores during the afternoon. Through 
this combination of classroom instruction and supervised store experience, students 
obtain a thorough grounding in the principles essential to successful retailing, and 
they acquire invaluable experience in the application of these principles. 


Undergraduate Students: Over a period of years the courses offered by the School 
of Retailing have attracted a steadily increasing number of the undergraduate students 
of the School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance; Was hington Square College of 
Arts and Science; and the School of Education. Several hundreds of these students 
who have a special interest in the field of retailing register each year from the pro- 
grams offered jointly by the School of Retailing and the other three schools. 


Special Students: Each year the School of Retailing makes its classes available— 
chiefly through its evening division, but occasionally through its day division—to hun- 
dreds of “special students.” This is a term applied to mature men and women who 
enroll for selected courses in order that they may gain specialized knowledge that 
will be of immediate assistance to them in their daily pursuits. Usually “special 
students” have no thought of earning academic credits because they do not have 
the time or inclination, or, often, the scholastic prerequisites to become candidates 
for degrees. 
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